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Articte L—SKEPTICISM AND WOMAN. 


Wuat is there in the relation of Skepticism to Woman 
worthy of special attention? What has sex to do with ques- 
tions of belief or unbelief? Truth is truth, and error is error, 
irrespective of such differences. There is not in religion, more 
than in mathematics, one doctrine for men, and another for 
women. Truth, in its very nature, must be the same for all 
moral intelligences. Woman has, therefore, with respect to 
the Bible, one duty with man—to inquire whether it be indeed 
the word of God. Half of the race, however, is represented 
by woman, and motherhood puts her into the most direct and 
influential relation to the entire race. Mothers are naturally 
and necessarily the educators of mankind. In addition, we 
have the social power of woman, who reigns acknowledged 
queen in society, and in the family the special influence of 
sister and wife; combired forces at once the most tender and 
the most constraining. It becomes, then, of importance to 
know what is the relation to Faith and to Skepticism, of her 
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who watches by every cradle, who trains every child, who 
makes the atmosphere of every home, who gives character to 
social intercourse, and who is man’s companion in all life’s 
varied experience, knowing him as she does her own soul, and 
often accompanying him to the last moment, when the veil is 
parted, and he passes into the invisible and eternal world. 
Now it is not to be denied, or concealed, that, for some rea- 
son, infidelity in a woman affects us with more horror than 
does infidelity in a man. It shocks any community, when a 
woman deliberately arrays herself against the religion of Jesus 
Christ; somewhat as when a lady indulges in coarseness of 
speech or rudeness of manner. The explanation is partly to be 
found in our appreciation of the religious element in woman’s 
nature. Her wealth of affection, of sentiment, of imagination, 
of faith, of hope, which gives her such a charm as sister, sweet- 
heart, wife and mother, prepares her also in an eminent degree 
to be impressed by spiritual facts and truths, and to welcome 
the peculiar revelations and consolations of Christianity. 
While religion must rest on intellectual perceptions of truth 
connected with logical processes of thought, it is yet largely 
concerned with those moral intuitions and refined spiritual 
sensibilities which are characteristically strong in woman. 
True, no man merely reasons, no woman merely believes; but 
the mental tendency in man is toward logical demonstration, 
and in woman toward intuitive faith. Hence the male sex fur- 
nishes the ablest theologians, and the female the most enthusi- 
astic advocates; and this irrespective of the differences of 
education. A Mohammedan may scorn the opinion of a 
woman who rejects the claims of his prophet; because the 
Moslem women are kept in ignorance, have little opportunity 
to develope intellectual strength, and are believed either to 
have no immortal souls, or to be immeasurably and forever 
beneath men in every human excellence. Not so with the 
Christian: he puts no restraint upon female education, he has 
no contempt for female religious opinion. Rather does he 
believe in the high moral nature of woman, in the special 
religious instinct of her sex. Oftentimes has male logic erred, 
where female intuition went straight to the mark, in matters 
religious, as well as secular. And so the experience has oft 
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been renewed of the skeptical male disciples of Jesus, who 
discredited the report of the Marys, when these returned with 
an account of an empty sepulchre, until, as the historian 
relates, they went to the sepulchre themselves, “and found it 
even so as the women had said.” It seems, then, to the mod- 
ern world of Christian civilization, something unnatural, when 
a woman takes ground against the sacred book which embodies 
the highest religious conceptions of the best thinkers and the 
purest livers that the world has ever known. 

Moreover, an element of ingratitude appears in this unbelief, 
as one reflects upon the special indebtedness of womanhood to 
the Bible. When the student of history inquires for the 
influences which have brought woman out of ignorance and 
dishonor, to occupy the throne upon which she now sits, he 
traces them mainly, though not exclusively, to Christianity. 
Lecky, himself a rationalist, admits that primitive Christianity, 
before it was corrupted by ascetic notions, contributed largely 
to this result; and he testifies (“ Hist. of European Morals,” ii. 
379, 384-386) that a “very important result of the new relig- 
ion, was to raise to a far greater honor than they had previ- 
ously possessed, the qualities in which women peculiarly 
excel; that “the general superiority of women to men in the 
strength of their religious emotions and their natural attraction 
to a religion which made personal attachment to its Founder 
its central duty, and which imparted an unprecedented dignity 
and afforded an unprecedented scope to their characteristic 
virtues, account for the very conspicuous position they assumed 
in the great work of the conversion of the Roman Empire ;” 
that “Christian sentiment is chiefly a glorification of the femi- 
nine qualities of gentleness, humility and love ;” and that “from 
age to age the impulse thus communicated has been felt ; there 
has been no period however corrupt, there has been no Church 
however superstitious, that has not been adorned by many 
Christian women devoting their entire lives to assuaging the 
sufferings of men, and the mission of charity thus instituted 
has not been more efficacious in diminishing the sum of human 
wretchedness than in promoting the moral dignity of those by 
whom it was conducted.” Lecky’s testimony as to the revolu- 
tion brought by Christianity in favor of moral purity in 
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woman is most pronounced. He says (ii. 335, 366, 371): 
“Christianity soon constituted itself the representative of the 
new tendency. It regarded purity as the most important of 
all virtues, and it strained to the utmost all the vast agencies it 
possessed, to enforce it.” “The passages in the Fathers, 
asserting the equality of the obligation of chastity imposed 
upon both sexes, are exceedingly unequivocal.” “Against 
these notions (in favor of concubinage) Christianity declared a 
direct and implacable warfare, which was imperfectly reflected 
in the civil legislation, but appeared unequivocally in the 
writings of the Fathers and in most of the decrees of the 
Councils.” He also testifies that it was the influence of 
the Christian Church which secured legislation against un- 
chastity, divorce, and oppressive treatment of wives, mothers 
and widows (ii. 370, ete., 388). Maine, another hostile ration- 
alist, bears similar testimony (“Ancient Law,” p. 224), saying: 
“The provision for the widow was attributable to the exertions 
of the Church, which never relaxed its solicitude for the 
interests of wives surviving their husbands, winning perhaps 
one of the most arduous of its triumphs, when, after exacting 
for two or three centuries an express promise from the hus- 
band, at marriage, to endow his wife, it at last succeeded in 
engrafting the principle of dower on the customary law of all 
Western Europe.” A third skeptic, Renan, (“The Apostles,” 
p- 136) uses this emphatic language: “The wise men of that 
day considered woman as a scourge to humanity; as the first 
cause of baseness and shame; as an evil genius whose only 
part in life was to impair whatever there was of good in the 
opposite sex. Christianity changed all this... . Woman 
never had a religious conscience, a moral individuality, or an 
opinion of her own, previous to Christianity.” 

And if we survey the world at the present day, the only 
parts of it where woman is held in honor, and is allowed full 
opportunity of development, are those where a Christian civili- 
zation rules. Heathenism and Mohammedanism ignore or 
crush woman. She is made a beast of burden and a slave, or else 
a toy and an instrument of lust. And it is noteworthy, that it 
is the Christians alone who go to her rescue in those lands of 
barbarism. The loud-voiced infidel agitators for woman’s rights 
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are never found on heathen shores, or among the Moslems, 
seeking to raise the millions of their degraded sisters, by culti- 
vating their moral and intellectual nature, and by enlightening 
and softening their oppressors. No; they leave such practical 
and self-denying work in behalf of the abused sex to the 
missionaries of the gospel and remain amid the comforts and 
privileges of Christian lands, to argue in behalf of their pecul- 
iar ideas and methods of human progress. This world-wide 
favorable influence of the gospel is so obvious, that one expects 
women to show a corresponding gratitude to the religion of 
Jesus Christ, and is tempted to meet the skeptical talk of a 
female unbeliever with an “Zt tu Brute” exclamation of 
reproach. The comparative rarity of any such exhibition is 
greatly to the credit of the head and heart of the gentler sex, 
and is in keeping with the well known lines of the poet: 


‘* Not she with trait’rous kiss her Saviour stung, 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue ; 
She, while apostles shrank, could dangers brave, 
Last at the cross, and earliest at the grave.” 

And this feeling is intensified when one remembers how 
commonly infidelity has been allied with social revolutions and 
lax moral principles at war with female purity and happiness. 
Success in undermining a woman’s faith in her Bible is often 
used to persuade her to throw away her virtue also; the 
seducer believing that the principal defence of chastity is 
broken down, when Christ is no longer loved as a Saviour, or 
feared as a Judge. Nor can one easily forget the significant 
facts touching the sexual relations of many representative 
skeptics and rationalists, male and female, in former and in later 
times, in the old world and in the new; some of whom have 
been noted for amours outside of the marriage relation, and 
others for separations and divorces in connection with it. 
They resembled Catharine II. of Russia, of whom Prof. John 
Fish remarked, that she attached the same importance to free 
thought as to free love. And it is notorious, that the theories 
of skeptics in respect to marriage and divorce have varied 
widely from the strict morality of the Christian code. But 
these are questions on which cultured women usually have an 
intuitive perception of what is fundamentally right and neces- 
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sary, so that they dread infidelity as the enemy of their sex, 
from a native fear which does honor to their refined sensibility. 

And thus it comes to pass, that the male skeptics are obliged 
to admit, that the arguments which satisfy their own intellects, 
fail to convince the minds and persuade the hearts of their 
mothers, their sisters, their daughters, and their wives. Thus 
Mr. W. R. Greg (Preface to Creed of Christendom), speaking 
from his own experience of the sadness and reluctance with 
which a serious-minded skeptic breaks with his old ideas and 
associations, says: “ He loves the church where he worshiped 
in his happy childhood ; where his friends and his family wor- 
ship still; where his gray-haired parents await the resurrection 
of the just; but where Ae can worship and await no more. He 
loves the simple, old creed which was the creed of his earlier 
and brighter days; which is the creed of his wife and children 
still; but which inquiry has compelled him to abandon.” It 
is easy, indeed, to say, that this difference is owing to the 
superior learning and logic of the men; but it is equally easy 
to retort, that it is owing to the superior purity and spiritual 
insight of the women; nor should it be forgotten, that the 
skeptics often show their own appreciation of these latter 
qualities, by preferring that their wives and daughters should 
adhere to Jesus Christ. Indeed Auguste Comte, who in his 
first speculations, made small place for feeling or sentiment, in 
his completed system of Positivism vied with Romanism itself 
in an idolatry of woman’s moral nature; declaring that toa 
Positivist, every worthy woman furnishes the best personifica- 
tion of the true Supreme Being, and that the female sex is in 
his system the moral Providence of the human race. 

And yet it may be instructive to notice the fact that woman 
has had her representatives among the skeptics. Her intui- 
tions do not always preserve her from misleading philosophical 
speculations, or from errors born of fancy or of passion. The 
fall of our race is traced in Scripture to the skepticism which 
the Devil succeeded in arousing in the heart of Eve, as she 
stood before the enticing fruit, and listened to his guileful 
words. And in later history, the tempter from time to time 
has found some woman whom he could influence to oppose the 


true religion. And so the prophet Elijah had his antagonizing 
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Jezebel to defend the Baal worship, and to persecute the wor- 
shipers of Jehovah; and the career of the stern preacher, 
John the Baptist, was cut short by the lust-inspired machina- 
tions of a Herodias, with her doctrine of easy divorce and 
free love. Paul, too, had his occasional troubles from this 
quarter; for we read in the book of Acts that at Antioch in 
Pisidia, “the Jews stirred up the devout and honorable women, 
and the chief men of the city, and raised persecution against 
Paul and Barnabas, and expelled them out of their coasts”— 
an example which has a following at the present day, Paul 
still being odious to some “honorable women ;” though, when 
it serves a purpose, they are fond of quoting his words that 
“there is neither male nor female, ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” And the apostle John seems to have had knowledge 
of a female antagonist of early Christianity, whom he likens 
to the deadly enemy of Elijah; for in the message sent 
through him to the church in Thyatira, we find this rebuke : 
“Thou sufferest that woman Jezebel, which calleth herself a 
prophetess, to teach, and to seduce my servants to commit 
fornication, and to eat things sacrificed unto idols.” 

About the year A. D. 210, we gain a glimpse of an anti- 
Christian influence in the person of Julia Domna, wife of the 
Roman emperor, Septimus Severus; at whose special com- 
mand Philostratus wrote his life of Apollonius of Tyana, who 
has been aptly described as “partly philosopher, partly ma- 
gician; half mystic, half imposter.” This life seems to have 
been a kind of parody on the gospels, and to have been 
intended to present a rival of Christ. That Julia Domna 
should have inspired it, shows that she was probably an enthu- 
siast in behalf of the waning imperial religion. It has con- 
tinued to be quoted and pressed into service by skeptics, down 
to the present day. (See Lardner, vol. vii., p. 486, ete.) At 
the beginning of the fifth century, when Christianity had 
secured imperial recognition, and its adherents formed in many 
places the mass of the citizens, there arises the sad picture of 
the gifted and beautiful Hypatia, daughter of the mathema- 
tician Cleon, and herself a mathematical author, who deriding 
the claims of the new faith, defended the philosophy of Plato 
and Aristotle. She lectured publicly at Athens, and then at 
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Alexandria; and such was the attraction of her beauty, her 
learning, and her eloquence, that crowds attended her lectures, 
including the highest dignitaries of the State, and a gorgeous 
train of attendant horses and slaves thronged the door of her 
academy. This moved the envy and the wrath of Cyril, 
Bishop of Alexandria, who with a certain ability was a narrow 
minded, persecuting bigot; and, at his instigation, a supersti- 
tious and fanatical mob assaulted her, during Lent, and dragged 
her from her chariot to the door of the Cesareum, which had 
been turned into a church, where stripped naked, she was 
ruthlessly murdered by Peter, the reader, her flesh being cut 
from the bones with oyster shells, and her body dragged 
through the streets and then burned. (See Gibbon, chap. 
xlvii.; also Socrates’ History, vii., c. 13-15.) With such a sav- 
age spirit in the representatives of Christianity, one cannot be 
surprised, that they had not made a convert of Hypatia, or 
that she preferred the sublime theories of Plato to the super- 
stitious ritualism, ascetic monkery, and corrupt ecclesiasticism, 
which operated to desecrate the name of Jesus, and to hide 
those facts and truths which have ever had a winning power 
over woman’s intellect and heart. Then, as in more recent 
days, a spurious Christianity reacted to produce unbelief; and 
a woman, who might have been a distinguished ornament of 
the church, remained outside of its pale, and perished as a 
martyr of the heathen philosophy. But the bishop, who 
directly or indirectly was responsible for this failure to illus- 
trate true Christianity and for this disgraceful outbreak, has 
been canonized by the Romish Church, as a man of special 
orthodoxy and sanctity! On the other hand, Hypatia has had 
the memory of her personal charms‘and genius embalmed by 
a clergyman, Rev. Charles Kingsley, in the volume of fiction 
which bears her name, and from whose pages the reader gains 
a life-like view of the peculiar times in which she lived ; 
which witnessed, as the author truly says, “the last struggle 
between the Young Church and the Old World.” 

Passing from these early Christian ages down through the 
centuries to the time just preceding the French revolution, 
woman does not arrest our attention among the opposers of 
Christianity ; though in the secret skepticism before the Refor- 
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mation dawned, in the partial avowal of it by various scholars 
at the revival of learning, and in its more pronounced form 
by the English Deists, it is probable that she had occasionally a 
sympathetic part, in connection with husband, brother, father 
or friend. The philosophical speculations of David Hume _ 
were early translated into French, and procured for him many 
female admirers across the Channel, who showed him extra- 
ordinary attention, when he visited France in 1763. Dr. 
McCosh in his sketch of Hume’s life (Zhe Scottish Philosophy, 
p- 125) remarks: “ He was the special favorite of the ladies, 
who at that time ruled the fashion in Paris. In particular he 
was fiattered and adored by the Countess de Boufilers. His 
correspondence with that lady had commenced in 1761 

This lady, it is proper to say in plain terms, was the wife of 
the Comte de Boufflers, still alive, but the mistress of the 
Prince of Conti. . . . Hume might also be seen attending the 
evening salons of Madame Geoffrin. . . . He also waited on 
the entertainments of the famous Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse, 
who, originally an illegitimate child, had raised herself, by 
being first the humble companion and then the rival of Mad- 
ame Du Deffaud, and was well known to have been the mis- 
tress of a number of successive or contemporaneous lovers. 
There must have been something in the philosophy of Hume, 
which recommended him to so many ladies of this description. 
We believe they were glad to find so eminent a philosopher, 
with a system which did not seem to bear hard upon them. 
The courtiers told him that Madame de Pompadour ‘ was 
never heard to say so much to any man.’” But in the progress 
of the French philosophic school of skepticism, woman came 
largely under the spell of unbelief; as in the age preceding, 
she had been a power allied with the priesthood and the 
throne, in the defense of the church of Rome. We note this, 
not only in the personal friendships which Rousseau, Voltaire, 
and other skeptical writers formed with ladies of wealth and 
social position, who shared their views, but also in the vast 
number of the female readers of their works, who became 
enthusiastic advocates of their religious, social, and political 
theories. Perhaps the celebrated and ill-fated Madame Roland 
may be taken as a distinguished specimen of the better class. 
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In youth she devoured the writings of the French philosophers, 
though at first without discarding her Christian faith. But, 
after her marriage, she became more and more engrossed in 
the ideas which led to the revolution, and which had the 
greater power of impression because they antagonized terrible 
evils which, in the name of monarchy, Christianity, and estab- 
lished society, made miserable the entire mass of the people. 
It was a natural suggestion, to make clean work of the pro- 
posed reform, and to overthrow all these institutions together. 
Madame Roland’s salon became the headquarters of the ad- 
vanced thinkers and plotters ; for thither came, four evenings 
in each week, Brissot, Pétion, Buzot, and Robespierre, and 
Lamartive remarks that now, “as in the conspiracy of Har- 
modius, it was a woman who held the torch to light the con- 
spirators.” Not long after, she concealed Robespierre in her 
own house, when his life was in danger. When her own life 
was at issue, in the mad passions of a later period, she would 
not ask Robespierre’s mercy, and she perished on the scaffold 
by sentence of the very power which she had helped to create. 
Lamartine says: “ No modern feelings of Christian sentiment 
taught her to bow with resignation to her lot, and to look to 
heaven for help; her intense abhorrence of superstition had 
destroyed in her the belief of a present Deity, or a sure 
immortality. A heathen in the midst of a Christian country, 
her virtue partook of the same character as her opinions; her 
Providence consisted in the opinion of men, her Heaven in 
that of posterity. The only God she invoked was the future: 
a species of abstract and stoical duty, itself its own judge and 
reward, supplied the place with her of hope, consolation, or 
piety.” The statue of Liberty stood close by the scaffold to 
which the Jacobins had sent her, and as she was about to lay 
her head upon the block, she bowed to it and said: “O Lib- 
erty! Liberty! how many crimes are committed in thy name.” 
Thus by a sad experience she found, that if corrupt priests 
could desecrate religion, infidel statesmen could equally dese- 
crate freedom. 

But it was when French infidelity had worked down from 
the literati to the masses, that its effect became most marked 
on the women. That effect may be condensed into a single 
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word: It wnsexed them. It took away modesty, gentleness, 
refinement, compassion, and substituted boldness, coarseness, 
lewdness, and ferocity. With religious faith went morality 
and all the virtues which adorn womanhood. The females in 
Paris, who adopted the ideas of the skeptical philosophers, and 
they were many, organized themselves into clubs called fra- 
ternal societies, and societies of republican and revolutionary 
women, and these had their orators, and actively discussed the 
political topics of the day. They took part also in the civic 
processions, bore banners, and thronged the tribunals and the 
place of execution, growing each day more excited and tumul- 
tuous. Lamartine says: “ The fraternal society was composed 
of educated women, who discussed with more decency the 
social questions analogous to their sex; such as marriage, 
maternity, the education of children, the institutions of relief, 
and the assistance of humanity. They were the philosophers 
of their sex. Robespierre was their oracle and their idol.” 
“The Revolutionary Society was composed of abandoned 
women, adventurers of their sex, recruited for vice, either in 
the depths of misery, or in the hovels of debauchery. The 
scandal of their meetings, the tumult of their motions, the 
caprice of their eloquence, and the audacity of their petitions 
annoyed the Committee of Public Safety. These women had 
dictated laws under pretext of bestowing their counsel upon 
the Convention.” Prominent among these was Theroigne de 
Mericourt, popularly called La Belle Liegoise, “the impure 
Joan of Are of the public streets,” who had originally been 
robbed of her religious faith and her virtue by a young noble- 
man. She was very beautiful and of good family, and “had 
received a finished education.” She became acquainted with 
the leading revolutionists, and “ Romme, a mystical republican, 
infused into her mind the German spirit of illuminatism.” She 
appeared on the streets at the first outbreak, and was the 
leader in the attacks on the Invalides and the Bastile. She 
headed the women who rushed to Versailles, and brought the 
king, per force, to Paris; and was an orator on the streets and 
in the clubs. At last she fell a victim to the women whose 
rage had outrun her own, known in history as the Furies of 
the Revolution, and under whose suspicion or jealousy she fell. 
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They seized her, in front of the Tuileries, and, stripping off 
her clothes, flogged her publicly—a disgrace which overthrew 
her reason, and drove her to the madhouse, where she lived 
for twenty years in “one long paroxysm of fury ” (See Lamar- 
tine’s History of Girondists, i. 466-468). How completely 
unbelief had sway in those days over both sexes, and how 
ready both were to take part in the open proclamation of their 
irreligion, is evident from that famous scene in the National 
Convention, on the 9th of November, 1793, when Chaumette, 
at the head of a vast crowd, entered, conducting by the hand, 
Mademoiselle Condeille, “one of the handsomest courtezans 
of Paris,” who wore a blue vail, which he raised to display her 
beauty to the multitude, saying: “Mortals! recognize no 
other divinity than Reason, of which I present to you the 
loveliest and purest personification.” And then he, the Presi- 
dent, the Convention and the people bowed, in affected adora- 
tion. On the 20th of December, the Convention and others 
went to the Cathedral of Notre Dame, taking for the repre- 
sentative divinity this time, Mademoiselle Maillard, a hand- 
some actress, who, preceded by women dressed in white, with 
tri-colored girdles, was borne on a palanquin to the altar, 
where lay a mutilated statue of the Virgin; and there a torch 
was lighted by her emblematic of the light of philosophy, and 
incense was burned in her honor, while every possible profana- 
tion of the building was practiced. (See Lamartine, iii., 298, 
ete. Carlyle’s French Levolution, ii. 336, ete.) If it be 
progress, to leave Paul and Christianity behind, these women 
had certainly made extraordinary progress ! 

If now we turn to England, about this same time, we find a 
female skeptic attracting attention in the person of Mary 
Wollstoncroft, who ultimately became Mrs. William Godwin. 
In 1790 she published a reply to Burke’s strictures on the 
French Revolution, and the next year issued her “ Vindication 
of the Rights of Women,” in which she argued against the 
marriage institution, and advocated the political equality of 
the sexes. Her practice corresponded with her theory ; for, 
in 1792, she went to Paris, where she lived illicitly with an 
American, by whom she had a daughter, and who afterwards 
deserted her, on her return to England, so that in her despair 
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she threw herself into the Thames, but was rescued. After: 
wards she formed a similar connection with Mr. Godwin, also a 
free-thinker, but was married to him at last, and died a few 
months later. In the more recent developments of skepti- 
cism woman has occasionally been prominent. Thus, Fanny 
Wright, who, being left an orphan, was educated by her guar- 
dian in the ideas of the French Materialists, lectured exten- 
sively in this country in favor of various social reforms and of 
religious free-thinking; but her ideas were so very free, that 
she roused a general opposition, though here and there she 
established societies which bore her name. In 1838 she mar- 
ried a French infidel, M. Darusmont; but after a few years 
she separated from him. She was undoubtedly philanthropic 
in disposition, was a decided opponent of slavery, and endeav- 
ored to establish in Tennessee a colony of emancipated slaves, 
at very considerable cost to herself. Her last years were 
embittered by the alienation between herself and husband. 
Possibly infidelity is not the best preparative for happy mar- 
riage unions. It is the maligned Paul who says, “ Husbands 
love your wives, and be not bitter against them.” “ Husbands 
love your wives, even as Christ loved the church and gave 
himself for it.” 

England has developed of late not a few women of ability 
who have espoused the side of unbelief. The late Mrs. Cross 
(previously bearing the name of Mrs. Lewes, yet unwedded to 
Mr. Lewes), but better known by her nom de plume, “ George 
Eliot,” was one of them. Her rationalistic views only color in 
a general way her powerfully written works of fiction, in 
some of which she shows a high appreciation of the practical 
influence of the Christian doctrine and life in which she had 
been trained. The wife of John Stuart Mill shared his studies 
and opinions in philosophy and religion, and in the touching 
dedication of his book on “Liberty” to her memory, he 
speaks of her as “the inspirer and in part the author of all that 
is best in my writings.” And this reminds me that Renan 
dedicates his rationalistic “ Life of Jesus” to ‘the pure spirit 
of my sister Henrietta.” She accompanied him in his visit to 
Syria, was taken ill with him and died, while he recovered. 
By her side he wrote the work. He says: “Silent, by my 
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side, you read every leaf, and copied it as soon as written, 
while the sea, the villages, the ravines, the mountains were 
spread out at our feet. When the overwhelming light of the 
sun had given place to the innumerable array of the stars, 
your fine and delicate questions, your discreet doubts brought 
me back to the sublime object of our common thoughts. One 
day you told me, that you should love this book, first, because 
it had been written with you, and also because it pleased you.” 
Miss Harriet Martineau, the well known authoress, though a 
Unitarian in her earlier life, subsequently embraced the Posi- 
tive Philosophy of Auguste Comte which she did much, by 
translations and otherwise, to introduce to English readers. It 
is well to compare her dying words with those of Paul: 


Said Miss Martineau : ‘Said Paul: 


‘‘T have no reason to believe in|; ‘‘I have fought a good fight. I 
another world. I have had enough have finished my course. I have 
of life in one, and can see no kept the faith; henceforth there 
good reason why Harriet Marti- is laid up for me a crown of 
neau should be perpetuated.” righteousness, which the Lord, the 

righteous judge, shall give me at 
| that day.” 


A very able skeptical writer is Sarah S. Hennell, author of 
“Christianity and Infidelity,’ ‘Present Religion,” and 
“Thoughts in aid of Faith.” Though not always clear in her 
style, she has much philosophical learning, and not a little sub- 
tlety and acuteness of thought. Her model philosopher is Her- 
bert Spencer. Another similar author, vigorous and more lucid, 
is Frances Power Cobbe, who edited the English edition of Theo- 
dore Parker’s works, and has published numerous volumes and 
pamphlets of her own, on religious and reformatory topics. She 
writes calmly and seriously, has a woman’s sense of the value of 
pure morals and spiritual religion, and confesses the beneficent 
influence which Christianity has exerted in this respect. In her 
book, entitled “Broken Lights: an Inquiry into the Present 
Condition and Future Prospects of Religious Faith,” she thus 
expresses herself (page 100): “ Christianity may fail us, and we 
may watch it with straining eyes going slowly down from the 
zenith where once it shone; but we need neither regret that it 
should pass away, nor dread lest we be left in the gloom. Let cz 
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pass away—that grand and wonderful faith! Let it go down 
calmly and slowly, like an orb which has brightened half our 
heavens through the night of the ages, and sets at last in glory, 
leaving its train of light long gleaming in the sky and ming- 
ling with the dawn. Already up the cast there climbs the 
sun!” She then outlines what she thinks will be the “ Faith 
of the Future,” which differs not at all from the old fashioned 
Deism of Lord Herbert and his successors. She thinks it will 
include faith in a personal God of infinite goodness, in immor- 
tality and final bliss for all mankind, in moral law based on 
the intuitions of conscience, in prayer, in sorrow for sin, and 
in the love of our fellowmen. Unfortunately she does not see 
that the gospel alone gives certainty and power even to this 
scheme, by its doctrine of redemption through Jesus Christ. I 
need only add that various women have had a conspicuous part 
in the advocacy of Spiritualism as a professed substitute for 
Christianity, though all spiritualists have not taken that posi- 
tion of unbelief. As mediums, as lecturers, and as authors, 
they have come into every community, railing against minis- 
ters and churches, announcing themselves as the apostles of a 
new gospel, and declaring that the race had outgrown the 
Bible, and was hereafter to be led onward by daily communi- 
cation with the spirit-world. And so the mystic Jezebel, cf 
whom John wrote in the Apocalypse, has in our day been 
replaced by Victoria Woodhull and similar prophetesses ! 

If inquiries for the explanation of the part which certain 
exceptional women have thus taken in the advocacy of skep- 
ticism in contradiction of their native religious instincts and of 
the highest interests of their sex, and with such seeming 
ingratitude to woman’s best friend, it may be said that, in 
addition to general reasons affecting all classes, four influences 
concur to this sad result. 

1. There is to be considered the fashion of skeptical thought, 
in some literary circles; which influences female minds in con- 
tact with them. Women affect others and are strongly 
affected by others, through social intercourse. Their sympa- 
thetic nature conforms to the ruling influence about them, and 
is favorably impressed by the opinions of those in whom they 
have personal confidence. It is thus that a wife commonly 
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shares the sentiments of her husband; that a maiden is at- 
tracted to those of her lover; that daughters become advo- 
cates of views advanced by their fathers, and sisters are carried 
away by the ideas of their brothers. Faith in the intelligence 
of others accompanies woman into every social circle. In 
many cases, therefore, if she has a taste for literary pursuits, 
mingles with educated persons of a “liberalistic” turn, and 
perceives from the tone of conversation and the character of the 
books cited and the authors praised, that skepticism is in vogue 
among those of her friends who pretend to represent science, 
learning, and literature, her mind will easily take the contagion, 
unless a deep religious experience shall counteract it. This 
influence was especially manifest during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century in France, when skepticism, under the 
name of philosophy, was “the rage” in the salons of the 
ladies equally’ with the clubs of the literati. 

2. To this must be added an insidious influence on the 
educated women of the day from a temptation to assert a 
pseudo-independence. The very fact that in the past women 
have not received as high an education as men, and have 
therefore been necessitated to rely largely upon the opinions 
of the other sex, brings them, now that equal educational 
advantages are enjoyed, into danger of asserting a false inde- 
pendence. The danger is similar to that which assails young 
men in the earlier stages of their education. The fear of not 
having credit for self reliance, or for learning, or for genius, 
and the desire to strike out boldly and accomplish something 
new and startling, operate in some cases, it is to be feared, to 
lend an evil charm to what claim to be “advanced” opinions 
on the subject of religion. Women whose minds are of a 
masculine type will be the more readily carried away by this 
delusion, and fancy that their mission is to enlighten the 
world on the deep questions now mooted in philosophy and 
religion. These will throng skeptical circles and advocate pro- 
jects of reform upon skeptical principles, calling upon their 
sisters to throw aside the superstitions of ages, to rise above 
Judaism and Christianity, to scorn the teachings of priests, and 
to think for themselves upon disputed questions. It is nat- 
ural for such minds to imagine that the only independent 
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thinkers are those who agree with them! None make more 
zealous members of mutual admiration societies. 

3. Candor leads me to admit that in many cases female 
skepticism has been a sincere revolt from a corrupt Chris- 
tianity. That consideration may well explain the readiness 
with which, a century ago, the women of Paris of all classes 
accepted infidelity. They had really known Romanism and 
not Christianity—Romanism with the scandals attendant upon 
its celibate clergy and secret confessional; with its support of 
civil despotism throughout Europe in the worst forms; with 
its inquisitorial racks and dungeons and its hatred of religious 
freedom; and with its peculiar dogmas, abhorrent to reason 
and yet declared to be infallibly true. Said the Abbe Fau- 
chet, himself a priest, but one who sided with the revolution, 
and who afterwards became the Bishop of Calvados; “ Look 
at these ministers! They would have swum in the blood of 
patriots. This is their own expression. Compared with these 
priests, atheists are angels.” And so, also, in other lands, 
Protestantism has had an aspect, at times, of Judaic asceticism, 
of a dead orthodoxy, of a heartless conservatism, of an out- 
worn and superstitious ritualism, of a narrow bigotry, and of 
fanatical excitement. Where there was no personal acquaint- 
ance with the gospel as a religion of purity and intelligence, of 
love and liberty, it is not surprising that the recoil was from 
faith to unbelief, from what seemed superstition to that 
which claimed to be reason, from the patron of wrong to the 
professed friend of reform. 

4. And lastly, in an age when skepticism has gained an 
influence, one must expect to see the effect of woman’s enthu- 
siasm and tendency to extremes of feeling and action. She 
has a wealth of emotion and a readiness to devote herself 
unreservedly to a cause in which she feels interested, to which 
the colder temperament of man is a stranger. This is a great 
but dangerous power. It is this quality acting upon her 
religious instincts which has made her saintly and seraphic, 
when it was guided by intelligence and culture, but wildly 
enthusiastic and fanatical, when it was used by ignorance and 
superstition. One should bear in mind also her sudden trans- 
formations of feeling, when she is maddened by a sense of 
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deception and abused confidence. In such case her ardent 
love turns to deadliest hate, and resorts to the most daring 
expedients to compass her ends. The French atheists deliber- 
ately calculated upon the power of these tendencies. Writes 
Lamartine (iii. 316, ete.): “The women of the people had 
been the first to applaud the shamelessness of Herbert. Mira- 
beau had incited them by one word pronounced at Versailles 
on the evening of the days of the 5th and 6th of October. 
‘If the women do not mix in it,’ he said in a whisper to the 
emissaries of the Parisian revolution, ‘there will be nothing 
done.’ He knew that the fury of women once inflamed rises 
to excess and to profanations which surpass the audacity of 
men. The women of Paris, running at the head of the repub 
lican bands of the capitol, had in effect first violated the palace 
of the king, brandished the poniard over the bed of the queen 
and carried to Paris, on the end of their pikes, the heads of 
the massacred body-guards. Theroigne de Mericourt and her 
bands had marched to the assault of the Tuilleries, on the 20th 
of June and the 10th of August. Terrible during the combat, 
cruel after the victory, they had assassinated the vanquished, 
spilt their blood and mutilated their bodies. The revolution, 
its agitations, its days, its sentences and its executions had 
become for these furies a spectacle as necessary as the combats 
of the gladiators were to the corrupted female patricians of 
Rome.” A similar fact came out even in the reaction from 
these excesses ; when the more sober part of the revolutionists 
shuddered at the wholesale massacres initiated, and felt that a 
horrible tyranny had been instituted in the name of liberty. 
Then fanaticism, thinking that the end justified the means, 
inspired Charlotte Corday, whose favorite author was Rous- 
seau, to assassinate Marat, and to glory in the deed, as a 
noble expression of patriotism, to her last word upon the scat- 
fold. In this enthusiasm of feeling she refused to have any 
minister of religion attend upon her, saying, “The blood I 
have spilt and my own which I am about to shed are the only 
sacrifices I can offer to the Eternal!” And as the executioner 
cut off her hair and put on the execution dress for the guillo- 
tine, she exclaimed, “This is the toilet of death, arranged by 
somewhat rude. hands, but it leads to immortality.” One 
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mourns, in her case, a noble nature so badly balanced, and 
which could thus be misled into a false heroism ; but a similar 
tendency in woman in more peaceful forms sometimes takes 
the lead in a war upon Christianity and social order, thinking 
to render service to humanity. God forgive them, for they 
know not what they do! 

But such unbelievers are exceptions to their sex, which 
maintains a steady faith in the religion that has been its best 
friend in this world, and that sheds the only clear light upon 
the world to come. The women of Christendom prefer to 
walk in the steps of Hannah and Elizabeth, of the three 
Marys of the gospels, of Dorcas and Priscilla, of Perpetua and 
Felicitas and other martyr sisters of the early church, of the 
women who suffered for Christ in the Papal persecutions, and 
of those who, on the mission fields, have labored to save their 
sex from degradation and death, or who, in quiet home duties 
and amid life’s ordinary trials, have added power and beauty 
to Christian discipleship. And even should dark days return 
and the courage of men fail, woman will, as of old, keep her 
station beside the cross. 





The Poetry of Commonplace. [July, 


ArticteE Il.—THE POETRY OF COMMONPLACE. 


Cuapter III.—Tracepy.* 


Born continues: A very late supper at which my friends 
had said good-bye—each one fervently wishing God-speed 
many times—had not been the best preparation for an early 
start, but had most perfectly attuned me to repose, as I now 
began to realize. Certainly a pleasant thing to think over is 
the best companionship, and such a supper as this is a pleasant 
thing; but one remembers such a supper with unfeigned and 
lively delight the second day after. However, I have filled my 
corner in the cowpé and pulled the brim of a soft hat over my 
eyes, sinking into a state of indifference with only one faint 
desire,—that it might be converted into sleep with a dream of 
Carangol. Three other men in the coupé, each filling his corner. 
I rather wonder, are they also expecting that to-morrow their 
last night’s supper will be remembered with pleasure ; but 
really I don’t know. I rather think the door is opened and a 
lady and gentleman enter; that she is small and trim as she 
stands there at the window apparently waving farewell signals 
with German cordiality ; but really I don’t know. I am quite 
sure, however, that as the train moves off she lights a cigarette, 
and sitting between the two men opposite me and trying to 
improve the situation by putting a dainty foot against the cush- 
ions at my right, still looks uncomfortable. It is a slight body 
and does not balance well in vast spaces. Two words from me, 
as many bows of offer and acceptance, and she is in my corner, 
while my boot must assist me as hers had shown the way to 
preserve a median equilibrium. The soft wool is again pulled 
over my eyes. I rather think she must be comfortable, but 
really I don’t know. 

Reader. Unbearably sleepy! However much you may be 
disposed to represent yourself as making the most of each 
moment always, and always finding opportunity, what are 


* See New Englander, page 239, March No., and page 344, May No., 1885. 
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minutes when one is drowsy from the after effects of dissipa- 
tion, or what opportunity now without rudeness? Do go to 
sleep, Sir Restless ! 

Born. Precisely that occurred. But why the reproach? Is 
it restlessness simply to see what is about you and to live with the 
people who are next you? What then shall we say of the 
spirit which does not find itself at home in its surroundings but 
withdraws from them, busying itself with what is past or to 
come, or turns its back upon the present passing world, im- 
patient for an event, so that the eyes are blank and meaning- 
less, the eyes we see? Such is the stolid public, dear Reader, 
which tires itself. And indeed that is tiresome—that is rest- 
less dreaming ; while to become conscious of the application of 
your thoughts to your surroundings is to wake. That man is 
awake and is my friend whose dream of past and present is 
woven in with the threads of his every word and act. 

It seemed I was again in the study which I had occupied some 
six months before. At that time I was working up a subject 
in Northern literature. Accordingly I fancied myself begin- 
ning to read early in the morning—not a particular morning 
but a typical morning. Of course the previous night had been 
supperless and I was keen with early coffee. A precious time 
is the early morning ! 

Reader. Too precious to be exposed to the danger of loss. 
I say, it is to be hoarded in the only safe place—in bed. 

Born. But then all your faculties are keenest. Is it not a 
waste to— 

Reader. It is the only safe way. If you must be out in the 
early morning, do not venture to talk with your best friend ; 
refuse to notice anything less exquisite than your favorite flower. 
Why, in the early morning, just because you are so sensitive, 
you wear your heart on your sleeve, and anyone plucking you 
suddenly by the arm, even in friendliness, may wound you 
beyond endurance. 

Born. Then at least I happened upon the right thing the 
morning in question ; for the leaves fell apart at the page I had 
been reading the night before—at the story of Skirnismal. The 
barbarous Icelandic text with its choice of readings I had plod- 
ded through the night before, and now was delighted to trans- 
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late easily and not too literally this earliest form of the “Sleep- 
ing Beauty ” legend. 

Reader. Is this not an arbitrary selection? You have some 
point to make in illustration or contrast, and so suppose yourself 
to have been reading this story of Skirnir of all others. 

Born. The story was suggested—this rather than another— 
by the view from my windows, as will appear. 


Midway in the heavens, where the sun pauses at noon, is a throne, 
Hlithskialf. Here had Freyr, that beautiful and brilliant God, taken his 
seat overlooking all worlds. 

Lord of sunshine and rain, and of all wholesome growth, him shall 
we invoke for the blessings of fruitfulness and peace. 

And not in vain do mortals call upon his name. When Grendel, that 
foul spirit, attacked the Danes’ mead-hall and bore away Hrothgar’s 
thegns, crunched their bone-casing, drank their blood in streams, then 
did a hero grapple with the joyless one to overcome him, and men called 
this hero Beéwulf, thinking him one of themselves—but in that guise 
came Freyr. 

In other lands, where the Rhine’s flood is said to conceal an enchanted 
golden hoard, showing only in the sparkle and yellow gleam of its 
vintage, Freyr won for Gunther a peerless bride, daughter of Odin. 
There men called the hero Sigfrid. 

Seated upon Odin’s throne Hlithskialf, the bright God, looked towards 
the home of Giants, and there, going out of her father’s house, a maiden. 
So fair was she that sky and sea repeated the reflection from her bare 
white arms. 

With more than the love of a young man in the springtime of life he 
loved this beauty wasting in the untamed wilderness, and his heart was 
sick with longing. 

Spake then Skirnir, servant to Freyr and companion from boyhood: 
Tell me, Freyr, God mighty among the people, why you brood here in 
the wide hall alone throughout the day. 

Freyr. How shall I tell to thee, friend of my childhood, the mighty 
grief of my soul? Dearer than all delights of heaven is that one beauty 
of the dreary giant’s home. Take my fleet horse then which safely 
shall bear thee through surging flame; take my good sword, too, that 
safely shall ware thee, that swings of itself in a brave man’s hand. 


Woo her, compel her to come to me. 
* * x * * * * 


Skirnir (speaking to the horse). Dark is the way. Quickly does it 
become us to traverse the misty mountains. We two shall fulfill the 


ened 's command if oe strong om does am catch us — 
* 


Over the wild seit eiisians the wall of sina flame rode 
Skirnir. Surrounding Gerthr’s hall, a rude stockade, and at its doors a 
guard of savage hounds. Within the hall an earth-born captive maiden 


is singing : 


* 
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There is a land dear to our memories, eastward it lies, still by the sum- 
mer seas ; no fairy battlement lifted to the sky forbids the frore storm 
wind his boisterous entry: cometh ’tis said drought, blight, cometh dull 
winter’s night, yet bathed in summer’s warmth shall memory hold it 
continually for you and me. 

The watchman speaks: Art thou prepared for death, horseman? 
Never messenger or message of hope shall reach Gymir’s beautiful 
daughter. 

Skirnir. Boldness beseems the man ready to die better than com- 
plaining. Fate has decreed the length of my life. 

Within the dwelling Gerthr speaks: What uproar is this echoed in 
our halls, that the earth trembles and all the dwellings in Gymistead are 
shaken ? 

Her handmaid replies that a messenger stands without. 

Gerthr. Bid him enter our hall and offer mead to drink, although he 
should prove a murderer and our enemy. (Addressing Skirnir) What 
one of the immortals art thou who hast dared to come hither through 
walls of flame ? 

Skirnir. Not of the immortals am I—a servant fulfilling his mas- 
ter’s behest. Golden apples do I bring, and that magic golden ring 
of the blessed Baldr. These are thine: peace and increase and the love 
divine of heaven’s brightest God. 

Gerthr. Love is not bought with gold, nor am I needy. 

Skirnir. Mark well the sword, maiden,—its sharp, unfailing blade. 

Gerthr. Love is not to be compelled, and I am not unprotected. 

Skirnir. Mark well the sword, maiden. Thy defense will be of no 
avail against its enchanted edge. With the curse of solitude and hate- 
fulness, fetters and hopeless desire, thou shalt be cursed. Anguish and 
tears shall be thy portion. Thou shalt become a breeder of monsters, 
or, a stranger to the love of man, shalt dry like a thistle in the oven. 

Gerthr. Hail to thee, hero! Receive this rimy cup of old mead. It 
never entered my dreams that I should choose one of the race of the 
gods. Barri is the forest called where I will meet Freyr. After nine 
nights in its still recesses will Gerthr make Niorthr’s son happy. 

Then Skirnir rode homeward. Freyr awaited him. 

Freyr. Tell me Skirnir, before thou hast taken off the saddle or 
advanced one step, what thou hast accomplished in the home of giants. 

Skirnr. Barri is the wood called where Gerthr will meet thee after 
nine nights and make -Niorthr’s son happy. 

Freyr. Long is one night, longer are two; how do I long for the 
three. A month is less worthy than half a night after the joyous wed- 
ding. 

Inextinguishable charm of this nature myth! Every child 
knows the story of that lovely princess: her century-long sleep 
under gold-brocade happily concluded by the kiss of Prince 
Prettyman in silver. Here before my very windows is the 


scene of a similar legend. A conical hill shuts in the eastern 
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horizon, and is crowned by a tower which is all that remains of 
an ancient stately castle, still called Thornburg; for simple 
peasants in the valley still believe and relate the legend of 
the sleeping princess. In yonder tower was her bedroom for 
a hundred years, they say. Covering yonder hillside the im- 
penetrable growth of thorny forest—a modernization of the 
wall of flame Whether the sun is already higher than 
this tower, I am sure I cannot see for the mist. The narrow 
valley has a slothful habit of drawing closer this its gray cur- 
tain when day threatens its repose and sleeping on. But since 
too early for a walk, a good hour for looking over this little 
heap of books in the corner, decidedly dusty, with torn covers, 
a legacy from former occupants. The last of these former 
occupants was Von Edelstein. He was here a week ago, and if 
I may judge from the enormous carved cigar-bracket orna- 
mented with his corps insignia, the rack of duelling swords, old 
fashioned pistols (one of these missing—which, by the way, is 
less remarkable than that the others, choice and curious weapons, 
should have been left behind), the dingy cotillion favors on the 
walls, was a man of generous and varied tastes. The old ser- 
vant tells me that he disappeared without explanation. Per- 
haps, then, he will return? She thinks not. I need have no 
fear. He was a grand young gentleman, she says, but very 
proud and reserved. And yet he was amiable, that she must 
confess, and free with his money. Here is a folio, “ Rules of 
the Student Duel,” with many colored plates showing ideal 
students practicing ideal cuts upon each others’ unscarred and 
smiling faces, on the title page of which is inscribed with elab- 
orate flourishes a dedication to the honored studiosus Von Edel- 
stein from the author, with the admonition “ Fight with a will, 
that when you die, you'll die a master of Paukerei.” 

I wonder if these rooms were altogether comfortable in 
Edelstein’s opinion. Certainly “something ails them now.” 
Airy and light enough, with a double exposure, abundantly 
furnished with a huge writing desk and sofa, five tables by 
actual count, a clock that does not go, two thermometers which 
never agree, and a barometer on bad terms with the weather, 
griffins in part tailless but otherwise decorative carved in the 
woodwork above the four white doors, stuffed birds perched 
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upon empty cigar-boxes, antlers, a row of pot plants not too 
thrifty—yes, abundantly furnished. I rather think there have 
lived too many people here before me, each impressing some- 
thing of his character upon the place. Very nice to visit a 
spot with its varied history written so plainly upon the walls ; but 
let me furnish my own chambers, if you please. The house must 
have looked quite as old as it does now when a battle famous in 
the world’s history was fought within cannon range of it, and an 
invading army was plundering and burning along the mild val- 
ley. For many years, beginning in the last century, the pub- 
lishers of a scholarly journal made this front room their office. 
The solid old desk with its supply of pigeon-holes and narrow 
drawers, so many tombs of brilliant “ unavailable ” articles, may 
be traced back to these venerable associates or perhaps to their 
successor, the professor and director of the local madhouse, 
whose name still stands upon my door and portrait still hangs 
upon my wall. And then these eminent scholars whose residence 
here is commemorated by the tablets inserted in the fagade 
above the trellis which grape vines cover very prettily in sum- 
mer: did they, too, look out of these windows upon the Thorn- 
burg and the peasants on their way to market so many hours 
each day as to become famed for industry? But the present 
is with me, or rather just below me, in the shape of an armor- 
er’s shop, from which occasional whiffs of gunpowder, exploded, 
I suppose, in trial cartridges; while the past is still living, 
barely living, above me in the person of a white-bearded old 
gentleman whose careful savings keep the roof over his head— 
just over his head. That street-boys nudge each other when 
the old gentleman passes, and have.a gesture to indicate their 
conviction that all is not well beneath the snow-white hair; 
that the gunsmith prefers to come home from his quiet even- 
ing at the “Golden Angel” on the stroke of twelve; that I 
hear now and then the voice of some woman—I do not know 
whether of one I have seen or not seen—high-pitched and hys- 
terical: this is all natural and explicable enough. Simply it 
must be that the house is very large, only half tenanted, and 
the four doors of my sitting room suggest the whole of it at 
once. 
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The mists in the valley did not lift this morning, but began to 
condense, and the air was full of driving rain. I began to walk 
to and fro in the room. By the way (so the thought seemed to 
come), why not make an excursion into the rooms next adjoin- 
ing mine? Why not have this side-door opened and in future 
take my walk of a rainy forenoon behind a row of six windows 
instead of three? I turned the key and entered a long, narrow, 
bare chamber, chilly and with a musty odor—a room like a 
coffin, for all its grotesque green freseoing and inlaid floor. 
The little old servant was there, and to my surprise actually 
making preparations as though she had heard my thought. 

“ May I rent this chamber also ?” 

“ Yes, sir, three days from now. A guest is expected to- 
night.” 

I withdrew, closed the door without locking or even latching, 
because indeed it showed some stiffness in the matter, and that 
evening heard the guest arrive. A number of men in heavy 
* boots seemed to accompany him in respectful silence, and their 
footsteps had that pressure which suggested their bearing 
heavier luggage than for one who stays but three days. It 
occurred to me that he might be a very quiet gentleman, and 
as I heard nothing from him I inquired no further, although 
wishing rather curiously that he might open the door and call 
upon me. He did not, however; for, poor gentleman, they sent 
him wreaths and stiff winter flowers on the third day, and many 
friends came to say farewell, and a number of men in heavy 
boots bore him away as they had brought him. It had been 
a quiet neighbor, who considerately did not disturb my 
reading or sit with me after bed time: so I followed along with 
the sad company who would see him off, walking slowly with 
our hats a little raised. My quiet neighbor had been none 
other than Von Edelstein. His body had been found not far 
from the town, near a path through the woods, whither he had 
often resorted for study or recreation. On the ground beside 
him an old-fashioned pistol, discharged. Only that was known. 
My predecessor! Here was his last tarrying place before the 
impulse came which carried his spirit away out of reach of our 
approval or disapproval. 
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Reader. Fortunately you are not out of reach of our disap- 
proval. Why spoil the effect of your adaptation from north- 
ern mythology, showing divine aspirations divinely enjoyed, by 
this unexplained human despair and tragedy. It is true that 
tragedy possesses a certain kind of interest—creates a sensation ; 
but unless serving some worthy purpose, it has no place or 
worthy office in literature. 

Born. 1am ready to goevenfurther. Tragedy unexplained, 
or indeed not distinctly instructive, is positively demoralizing. 
Indeed, so averse am I to the vicious influence of tragical ex- 
amples that I should prefer in writing a gradual progression in 
unmitigated sweetness from “babble of green fields” to the 
fullest harmonies of the human heart, so that the type of fiction 
should be a sugar-loaf, homogeneous and symmetrical, suggest- 
ing an eternity of sugar-plums. Between the mere nuisance of 
a grumbler and the author of tragic fiction, the difference is 
one of degree, not of kind. 

But in all seriousness, the meaning and explanation of this 
tragedy were revealed to me as such things come to pass. 
Probably the train of thought which has just been recorded 
was suggested or guided by sleepily half-apprehended fragments 
of a conversation which was being carried on between two of 
my neighbors. The German lady and gentleman who entered 
just before I fell asleep are speaking with great earnestness and 
animation. German I assume, but wait one moment. German 
he evidently is, with his unusually high forehead, bright, 
thoughtful eyes, shapeless mouth and awkwardly cut beard. 
_ He speaks with a slight military affectation, she with a marked 

French accent. So then, he is von—something or other, and she 
is Swiss. Her hat has been put aside, and the prettily shaped 
head, neatly laid hair, and frank manners are evoking unmis- 
takable admiration from him. I next notice that each courte- 
ously employs the language of the other until the requirements 
of a lively conversation hurry them away into fluency and the 
native tongue. He was saying: “I knew him most intimately. 
I think that in his impulses he was the purest and most unself- 
ish man I ever met, and he had a pretty talent for many things 
without absorbing interest for any one thing. When he had 
come to be twenty-five years of age and still had reached no de- 
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cision as to his life’s work, he decided to bury himself in a little 
town, where, secure against interruption, he might examine and 
test his qualifications for various kinds of work. In point of fact 
I believe that at first he did nothing but think, and because his 
health could not bear the strain, think morbidly. Well, I 
have told you the result.” 

The Swiss lady hereupon asks for more detailed information, 
which is accordingly imparted. 

“ He was persuaded that his individual happiness must in the 
course of his life be derived from effort directed to some end 
not too remote from the swum of human happiness. The ple- 
beian Goethe, who sought self-culture apart from the current 
of history, the grand movement of civilization, was to him the 
type of brilliant error.” 

Reader. Surely he was right in this and hit upon the very 
cause of the much-disputed coldness, self-seeking and isolation of 
Goethe. Goethe did not understand the movement of history. 
To him it seemed conflict, unrest,—whiie his own development 
must be secured and fostered in harmony and quiet. 

Born. If he had once apprehended the tireless, steady march 
of progress from conflict to harmony, anarchy to law, in which 
all men are sharers and workers; if he could once have realized 
that his own individual desire and the demand of his indi- 
vidual nature (which he recognized and consciously obeyed) 
were identical with the universal real desire and demand (not 
recognized by the masses, yet unconsciously, slowly, through 
long ages obeyed), how that tender, merciful heart of Goethe 
would have yearned in love over his fellow men in half-dark- 
ness, as he was in the full light—over his dependents whom he 
was destined to aid in their struggle for light and freedom and 
self-culture, harmony and rest. 

The German Baron. No, my brother's nature was too 
sympathetic even for the theory which would have the out- 
come of egoistic actions—in severalty antagonized, in the mass 
blended and harmonized—profit to the community. He be- 
lieved that for his own German nation, the most urgent need 
was for thought upon life; and that whether in an Utopian 
state the best thought upon life could be had from those 
producing also material good things or could not, at least 
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among the German people of the present day it must be con- 
tributed by specialists as their sole gift. He believed that so 
far as he had any special aptitude, that was in its nature asso- 
ciated with service in the undertaking to supply this national 
desideratum. In view of these considerations he proposed to 
himself the following course: To devote himself to the study 
of the Germanic race and the explication of its race-life. 

It is obviously not well that one separate his interests from 
those of his own people, unless that be done in recognition of 
the superior claims of the world at large; and wherever one is 
to end, it is clear that all proper estimation of or intelligent 
devotion to one’s native land must be preceded by a general 
survey in the cosmopolitan spirit. As for service dedicated to 
Germany, the question is worth a full statement : 

A, The next universal phase of civilization, Teutonic. 

B. I think it will be a real advance, or think ’twill not. 

C. Whether real advance or not, it will de; and I do best to 
go with it and help direct it, that my exertion be not 
thrown away. 

(Or, in place of A. B. C.) 

D. Each phase of civilization contains chiefly what one does 
not want; somewhat of that one does want. Let us take 
all of good we find in record and promise and make our- 
selves after that good. If it seems not best to hold our 
peace, let us speak in such terms. 

My brother would say, One cannot do good work except as 
he epitomizes his race. The fact was, a facility in many things 
had tempted him often into discursiveness, which in turn 
would leave him stranded upon the conviction that in what he 
had undertaken he was only ordinary. His thought in this final 
plan was, then, that to accomplish the considerable he must 
choose the really valuable and never forsake that but make all 
things contribute to it. He, being a member of the German 
race, became a student of German history to learn what this 
race of men was so far back as it may be traced with distinct- 
ness; to learn how it grew, how it had been changed from 
without; what it had been, what done, what suffered, what 
thought. He would live over in his thought the whole life of 
his race and set as a limit not a period but his own capacity. 
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As the orrery agrees with the planetary system, a microcosm 
with a macrocosm, he desired that his mental life should follow 
the life of the German people. 

Of the paths of approach to such a subject he had in mind at 
various times at least four, which became several to him under 
such heads as the following: 1. Ethnological, which would 
lead through comparative studies of all peoples to a luminous 
survey of a particular people. 2. Of imitative observation, 
Literary, and that is the picturing of some period or group 
within a period through the capacity of impression and felici- 
tous expression. 3d. Metaphysical or Poetical, which proceed 
like the first from generalizations, but from generalizations 
derived from human nature studied as an wnit, from analogy or 
subjective truth. Finally, the combination of direct, immediate, 
study of the subject with fancy. For instance, in place of the 
royal family, which is undoubtedly the frame upon which the 
garland of orthodox history is strung, he would have substi- 
tuted authors, i. e., the most notable creators for the most 
notable creatures. This last attracted him most strongly. 

His training up to this time had been what you would 
expect from his opportunities and position in society—religious, 
with a strong leaning to modern philosophy, literary and social, 
philological. Why did he not follow out one of these broken 
paths, satisfied with moderate success, satisfied with moderate 
satisfaction, or with simply existing like a healthy brute in the 
happiness and pride of physical strength? Let him ask, let 
him hesitate who has not tried both lives or who has not known 
the love of the best. Early training survives the subsequent. 
It was of the first importance to him that he should know 
right, do right. No one could tell him anything conclusive. 
The wider his breach with religions, the more religious he 
became. That, I mean, he would have said. That of course 
we could not admit. By religious he would have understood, 
sensible of restraints as such and given to self-denial in the pur- 
suit of his objects. Now restraint in a minor degree there must 
be: that is, subordination (perhaps conscious) of a less or appa- 
rent desire to the greater or real desire. But restraint is at 
most only an incident of true living, while to call such living 
religious is to name restraint its essence. Deepest insight, 
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most responsive living, least restraint. The noblest, the least 
religious. 

He set about finding the Right, and not in childish fashion, 
as though it had been something in another town—in a far 
country—in a book not yet read. To know what was good and 
right for him and for the people of his race, was to know what 
manner of men we have been, are—what we have tried and 
found not good, what we have tried and found good for 
us. Such was the study and teaching of history as he 
planned it. Like all our larger purposes this seemed to 
bring together and make useful the diverse employments 
of previous years. He did not change his life, but granted 
recognition and freedom to that which had always been the 
undiscovered central force in his life. One sin only he knew: 
the sin against this nature so far as he understood it. One 
salvation only he saw: loyalty to this best for himself, best for 
all. His plan then was to be his life. If his plan should prove 
good, the life lived in it would be his gospel. Dross and filth 
is that which is not properly used. Damnation is that a man 
become such dross. Could the truth if found make us happy ? 

The Swiss Lady. Yes. We all know the effect of morsels 
of truth: that a true thought apprehended will lift us above 
care: that, for instance, of all the pages we read a thousand 
pages will “leave us cold,” but on the thousand and first a 
single sentence will thrill us, transport us. We forget our con- 
ventional selves; we become our real selves. We shout with 
laughter, we weep. Tears and laughter are alike a pure de- 
light to us. That one sentence held a pearl of truth; it has 
restored to us our natural selves. We hold the thought to our 
hearts throughout the day and the day becomes lovely. Why 
not every day and a constant possession of the truth ? 

The German Baron. Was this a rule for my brother’s own 
guidance solely, or is it a lew of education? The aims of edu- 
cation, however variously they may be stated, are in their last 
apalysis what I have stated to be the aims of my brother in 
his own education. They are that men should know right and 
do right. Otherwise there is no education. Unless the two 
desiderata are sought in the order also of knowledge and the 
fruits of knowledge, unless the external desideratum of orderly 
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activity seeking the best ends is to be obtained through the 
intelligent choice of the individual, there is no logical educa- 
tion, there can be no perfect security. I have never seen such a 
scheme of education in operation. What I have seen has been 
a scheme which prepared its victim (1) to partially understand 
the works of men and the works of nature, taken one at a time; 
(2) to work themselves the better at whatever they might make 
their specialty; (8) (superadded to the secular a religious de- 
partment) to ground their motives on and codrdinate their 
activities in accordance with a full-grown doctrine, which may 
be reconciled with the doctrines of the secular departments 
or may not—is at least distinct. The claim advanced for this 
species of education is that it broadens and softens the natures 
of those men who do not develop greatly beyond the point up 
to which this educational process takes them; that for those 
few who continue to be scholars, their special studies in any 
department honestly pursued will supply the chief deficiencies 
incident to the previous common training; that for both classes 
the system is designed to stimulate the spiritual in man’s nature 
and to give him clean-cut rules of conduct. Those who think 
the religious doctrine finally and absolutely sufficient would 
make it the central point of the system, and they are right so 
far as their belief is justified. Under present circumstances, 
they tend to bigotry. Those who hold that any code of 
religious belief that could be now generally accepted would be 
essentially false, would make this religious element in education 
inconspicuous as possible. They are also right in a hopeless 
way, and their tendency is to anarchy. So far as I know, 
every system of education in Christian countries is either in- 
complete or it is a Christian system, as having this religious 
element. The “secular” departments deserve the stigma 
contained in that description of them, inasmuch as they are not 
so codrdinated as of themselves to teach men what is right and 
what is not right. They are arranged in dependence upon this 
religious department. Without it they are an incomplete 
education. The fact is that our systems of education, nom- 
inally completed by the addition of Christian ethics, are really 
incomplete because the fabric of Christian ethics is decayed. 
Could any system of ethics, new, strong, with a thousand years 
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of vigorous life before it, supply this desideratum completely ? 
Unless capable of indefinite expansion and ready growth in 
correspondence with the growth in other branches of inquiry, 
no. If sucha system is to come—so good a system, or even 
one which because it irresistibly controls the popular mind 
must'therefore be adopted, what is to be done in the mean- 
time? Ido not know any other answer to the question than 
that with which my brother answered his own question. 

Well then, he stood upon the proposition that the teaching 
of history contains the rule of life. His attempt was to be 
this: to make the teaching of history clear, simple, accessible 
to all, covering all classes of questions. To succeed in this 
attempt it was necessary that he should do nothing without 
this motive ; to fail in this attempt was better for him than to 
have succeeded in another less worthy, because the attempt 
made was a life partly lived—otherwise completely lost 

The rule of education is not to make learn, but to let learn. 
The first thought is to cherish germs of character. The indi- 
vidual is prepared to learn any particular thing by a course of 
experience leading up to it, completed. Unless the prepara- 
tory course, which it is impossible to limit or even foretell, has 
been completed, there can be no real learning, striking of root- 
lets, appropriation and growth thereby. If the preparatory 
course has been run, the desire to appropriate, learn that par- 
ticular thing, will be dominant. It will need no stimulus or 
compulsion. O, the shamelessness of the “ Master” who 
commands one, This task to-day, that task to-morrow; who 
commands two, This task to-day ; who commands the future 
nation (as though it were a ductile metal mass—not of infi- 
nitely varied organisms), Such tasks for every one in such 
succession throughout the years. Of course there is no educa- 
tion not derived in antagonism to the schools. The golden age 
is that in which one neither is instructed nor instructs. In- 
fancy fights its way to manhood by casting off restraints just 
so fast as it comes to understand them. Its strength increases 
pari passu. Manhood rejoices in this strength and is golden 
until it begins to make restraints for children—rules, laws, 
bugbears; then it is called maturity and is already tainted. 
Comfort ye my children. They who would frighten you, 
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scourge you from “sin,” would give all their authority in 
exchange for the power to sin without knowing it. It is the 
taint of mortality that ye smell in instruction, such that the 
world is unrelishing until ye will have no more of it and 
reject it utterly. If ye were wise as vigorous, children, ye’d 
smile and pity your instructors. But the golden age is not 
yours, sniffling helplessly. It will be yours, perhaps. Keep it 
just as long as ye can before it is displaced by insidious “ ma- 
turity.” 

The two-penny rule of prohibition holds society down—that 
we read from history. Not more than one man in a century has 
escaped the oppression. One slave and fool teaches its obliga- 
tions to another—father to son, master to pupil—so that any 
faint glimmering or intuition of better things is buried under 
authority. Can’t we live for strength, live for what we love, 
live for life and leave negation to old ladies in the chimney 
corner? Is any man free—is he better than a coward and a 
weakling—who keeps company with misgiving, apprehension, 
caution, suspicion? I say, either a vitality which despises if it 
notices caution—which takes in everything and converts all 
into foree—or the life is not worth a remark if indeed it is 
worth keeping. 

Admiration, emulation of historical, fictitious or observed 
characters is changed by untoward event, by discovery of 
associated weakness or something else unsatisfying, into inde- 
pendence and recurrence to philosophy. One says, all that 
saves them from pity is their partial possession of Philosophy. 
Making a wider observation of society—as through the social 
picture presented in the Englishwoman’s “ Mill on the Floss,” 
for example—one cries out: This state of things is intolerable. 
I cannot be an actor in such a society. Therefore, what such 
individuals enjoy only occasionally shall be my constant com- 
panion; and surely I must make for myself a system other 
than that under which this community lives—or rather whines 
and scolds and quarrels and lies and like a dog dies. 

No part of my brother’s idiosyncracy was more familiar to 
me than his opinions respecting physical culture. I have heard 
him say, culture although composite is indivisible. It is heart 
and mind and lungs and muscles in one and at one. It is 
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speech and gait and mastery of tongues and manners and sys- 
tems of thought. A strange impertinence in our instructors of 
youth and essayists and lecturers, that they treat of culture 
under two heads—of the mind and of the body also if one 
wishes! As though they knew no better, nor that the fairest 
half of their audience will approve or disapprove the speaker as 
the eyes report and not as the ears. One result of such unnat- 
ural division is that training comes to be a productless expen- 
diture of energy, which at best induces a condition attainable 
through rotation of profitable employments and intervals of 
perfect repose. In brief, consequent upon this division is neg- 
lect of one or the other part, and so one-sided development— 
or grind of both parts, so that study becomes task-work and 
physical exercise, “training.” Instead of reinforcing the pow- 
ers through gratification of natural impulse, each becomes a 
drain and your educated man is exhausted. Limbs and the 
muscles which clothe them with grace are at best inferior parts. 
Their perfection consists in their being duly and serviceably in- 
ferior. The splendor of manhood is in brain and voice and eye, 
gesture and mien. How clearly that appears in the case of a 
rustic, whose occupation fosters muscular development by im- 
mediate use; who nevertheless looks and feels the boor and 
clown when associated with gentlemen and whose very strength 
yields to their superior poise and nervous promptitude and 
energy, so that he is defeated in the matter of his only excel- 
lence. Let training be applied at the source of strength. Let 
the ear be trained and the voice cultivated—power of lungs will 
follow. Let the sense of beauty and proportion be trained—the 
person will respond. We have all seen what effort will do: 
how if the same means were employed gladly and instinctively ! 
Above all a mind, not overweighted or crammed with ill-assorted 
facts, but aided to easy mastery and supplied with inspiring 
thoughts, will give tone, activity to the whole man. Without 
hesitation it will choose what is wholesome, refreshing and fit 
to make the body a worthy associate. 

My brother entered upon the work without any vow of con- 
secration. A vow is inconsistent with enlightenment, for it 
imposes its extraordinary obligation in anticipation of a change 
(practically a falling off) in desire. If the obligation was other- 
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wise properly assumed, then the thing would have been done 
without a vow; if assumed in an hour of unusual insight, it 
would have been sufficient to record one’s thought, for that 
would keep the standard up; and it would have been better 
merely to record, for if there is to be any change in one’s view 
of the subject, such change must be for the better. Therefore 
a vow may prove a hindrance and may further introduce rigidity 
where flexibility, elasticity, are most desirable. If one has 
seen the consummation to be really desirable, he will not relax 
his efforts to bring it about. The Truth once seen can never 
be lost. 

The doubts which did assail him were in respect to the dura- 
tion of his life and his power to resist the temptation to leave 
his proper work for excursions into other fields. As to the 
first, he had a mystical way of reassuring himself: In planning 
does one anticipate the length of his life? Does one prophecy 
for himself in moments of enlightenment? Is it possible that 
one should really desire what one is fated not to accomplish ? 
At any rate one notices that such matters as death, sickness, 
untoward event, lose their terrors when anticipated in the 
course of a life so desired. The effect of any strong purpose 
is indeed to raise one more or less above weak fear; but 
calmly regarding our estimated due proportion of future evil, 
we cannot think so badly of it—think it evil. Yet if it were 
no more than an interruption, it would be evil. 

Sometimes for days together he could not advance a single 
step through the tangle of innumerable suggestions springing 
up before him. Once he drew up as a formal schedule a plan 
for the employment of all his hours to extend through several 
years. This may have served to make his design distinct and 
help him to exclude; but it is otherwise valuable to me, as 
showing the complete unselfishness of the man. There is not 
the least provision made for anything but devoted work. 

He had early acquired a contempt for work “ of the shops,” 
through observing that such did almost as much harm as good. 
He even learned to make the same observation upon the activi- 
ties of a nation or of a civilization. He would say, It is better 
to do nothing than to do unwisely. Effort should occupy 
little time and observation much. No effort shall be made 
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until it may be unerringly directed. But advance in one line 
of steep ascent does not prohibit enjoyment of the wide land- 
scape and easy rambling along the mountain side—refreshment, 
play of fancy, suggestiveness. 

(Reader. This is not a good figure, for one can climb a 
mountain with eyes fixed upon the ground before him ; but 
one cannot make a great creative advance, save in science, and 
be narrow.) 

Whatever purpose one has fully understood one can gain all 
other mastery over by means of single-minded pursuit. Life is 
long enough for the accomplishment of anything so proposed, 
if all energies are made the most of. It is not right to be im- 
patient of detail. The attempt to bring all one’s forces to bear 
upon the important points and avoid all dissipation of energy 
proceeds from a false view. The hurtfulness of small things 
appears only when such are treated as weighty. Infinite detail 
may be comprehended, beautifully ordered and disposed by 
the sense of proportion. A good life is large enough for these. 
Also a good life is large enough for varied work, and original 
production need not be the less for altruistic excursiveness. 
The greater the number of genuine mastered interests in one’s 
experience, the more insight, power, productiveness. 

My brother’s entire purpose may be condensed in a single 
phrase: it was, Personal surrender to the Real Tendency,— 
the real tendency to be discovered of course in history. That 
ideal carried him just so far as any such thing can carry one: 
to the point, namely, where it is so far realized that its full 
value and consequences may be felt. When one dies at such a 
period in the course of an enthusiasm, he dies with heaven appa- 
rently opening to receive him. Hence the rapture of martyr- 
dom. He did not die then, but was at one time transported— 
a god—and a little later despairing, when he experienced the 
failure of his—that is of any—sacrifice to secure the reward 
claimed of lasting perfect happiness. And no less than perfect 
happiness, no less than the absolute, was within his quest. 
Then he found his Rue de? Enfer. In a dusky wood-path 
near the little town his reading and reflection reached logical 
conclusion in absolute despair. He said to himself in terms: 
I know nothing, I shall know nothing. Nothing is good and 
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nothing evil tome. And he distinctly acknowledged to him- 
self that from that moment he would live in obedience to 
whim; that he would not do any the least act with color of 
secondary motive of prejudice, authority, fear or confidence in 
ultimate reward—unless he should happen to prefer! Fortu- 
nately taste survived. 

He was set free. The keen delight of that freedom was a 
new life. The whole universe then was made for his enter- 
tainment and food for mild reflection. The bitterness and 
drag were gone from duty and bond of blood and bond of 
friendship. Habits, prejudices, conventionalities, became nei- 
ther imperative nor antagonistic, but things indifferent. 

Following then upon absolute despair, a plunge into the 
heart of humanity—most real of realisms, into which he put 
his whole life—inevitable unless that whole life should have 
been put away. Here began the normal union of ideality with 
human affections. Along that shaded path he wandered hand 
in hand with love. Love began in perfect freedom and as 
perfect freedom. Gain it was that he could and did love, not 
that he was beloved. There was no possibility indeed of re- 
ward in this love, the object of which was unattainable and 
perhaps fortunately so, since she was.an ordinary woman of 
fashion and the world. She could not have loved him one 
degree while his passion would run a hundred times up and 
down the length of the thermometer; she could not have 
loved him one second while his devotion would course the 
whole round of the dial a dozen times, making one thought a 
whole day and a whole day one thought. You may judge of 
his enthusiastic nature from a little incident: After reading for 
the first time a volume of poems which contained Rossetti’s 
“ Blessed Damosel,” in his delight he brought out his choicest 
bottle of Rhine wine and solemnly poured it over the book as 
a formal thankoffering. 

Reason carries the questioner to a certain point and then 
hands him over, baffled, to emotion. What he then needs is 
not a good book (argument) but a good person (presence). A 
little good feeling is oftentimes worth a world of labored 
thought, even for purposes of thought. A whole lifetime may 
be illuminated in such manner by deep human love once lead- 
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ing for one instant the whole being of a man to “the deep 
wells of light.” 

The highway leading to the heart of nature is sexual love. 
By that avenue alone is it commonly permitted to gain recon- 
ciliation. Hence love is spoken of as enlightenment. And— 
perhaps because this of all our natural endowments has sur- 
vived the changes of confused, disorderly, unsymmetrical civili- 
zation most nearly in its primitive form—it, a part, has come 
to be identified with the integrity of natural feeling, so that 
more or less of it is drawn into every accord with natural in- 
fluences. 

He realized now that he must go on a good bit further 
before he could see clearly by the dim light of history, and 
meantime make shift to use his natural eyes,—this the more 
easily because he felt that he had now something better even 
than the study of history to make life worthy. 

The Swiss Lady. Were the high hopes he had of the gain 
to come from a study.of history justified ? 

The German Baron. Yes and no. Yes, that study will 
codrdinate and give a strong central point to one’s interest. 
No, we have no assurance that we shall ever be able to con- 
struct from an examination of history a complete system of 
ethics. Yet this offers the best available means to a cultivation 
of that fine sense of perspective which is requisite in every 
proper moral judgment. More than that, positive instruction 
as to the conduct of life will be fragmentary. For that matter, 
one may derive his philosophical attitude, equipoise, from mere 
comparison, juxtaposition, from the universal, with a thought 
of the world. This is true of the answer which history can 
give to all questions and all needs; but to any particular ques- 
tions—? Why, for your answers go to universal history, of 
course. That must be studied topically to yield its meaning 
and teaching. So only ight upon a given question is shed by 
universal considerations, while ¢nstruction and the means to 
convince are won through special inquiry and research after 
the spirit of history has been attained. The study of history 
is strictest induction. Views upon particular questions are 
reached through verification of deduction. 

A new impulse towards culture. A cry from his heart of 
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hearts: if old ways, old connections are confining, irksome, 
unworthy, then break loose altogether. Know no guide but 
the sense of beauty, find no home but the land of beauty, ac- 
knowledge no kinship save with the mild-eyed. 

And so came my brother’s Chapter of Insight. Here he 
passed into the realm of poetry and poetical interpretation. 

Of poetry in general the attractiveness is that it offers ele- 
gant expression of our mood. Hence we prefer different poets 
at different periods of our life and even change between mor- 
ning and evening our preference for page and verse. Poetry 
of the highest order should draw the mind and heart at any 
time, but always rise above mere suffering: ¢terpret woe, not 
merely record it. It were perhaps possible (for there is always 
a reserve of joy in woe which does not kill) to appeal only to 
the joyousness in man’s nature and still never fail of response. 

The Swiss Lady. What a heaven one’s Triumerei some- 
times: a glowing thought let run its course, a flash showing 
the whole universe lurid with rapture ‘or tender light and 
warmth pervading all things. The heart throbs, the eye 
brightens, the frame is lax. Then is eternity and infinity /¢/¢. 
The course is swift as lightning. Forms of logic, words, order- 
liness cast spurned behind. Absolutely alone, because become 
universal, one returns to limitation conscious of its ties and 
bearings. That is immortality. 

The German Baron. There are hours less intense, of clear- 
ness and bounding blood and receptiveness of all sweet influ- 
ences, when the feet rejoice in fleetness and the arm in its 
strength. These might be in unbroken succession and the life 
Greek. So fervid at times, so living always, man would con- 
ceive no gods or demons born of vaporous sick imaginings. 
Or, one is worried, puts his hands into his pockets and thinks ; 
gradually begins to smile. There was no occasion for distress 
(there can be none so long as free thought is possible). Image 
of the mental state becomes shadow, becomes a memory, and 
the shadow of it upon reality has gone. Then one is a healthy 
Modern. 

A beautiful life is no more perishable than Keats’ “Thing 
of Beauty”; is secure as the existence of those creatures of art 
on the “Grecian Urn.” Life is as long as thought is wide. 
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Life is the thing to live for. At the beginning it is lived for 
unconsciously ; later, within limitations experimental,—a rule 
of wrong converted by enthusiasm into a rule of right, as ’tis 
thought finally. This last, the religious or religious philosoph- 
ical stand-point, is not final but intermediate. Truer objects, a 
tireless full throbbing of the heart and the multitude of vital 
beautiful thoughts. 

As I look over my brother’s past, I see development, inevi- 
table development, slowly but surely from weakness to strength, 
or rather from darkness to light. The Truth once seen can never 
be lost. I say, one cannot stay his own progress; height nor 
depth can stay it—nor one’s stupid fellow-man—if one has once 
seen. Everything contributes to this progress, even error. 

Let us look through all history in this spirit and pick out the 
beautiful in thought and circumstance. In this spirit I review 
my brother’s life to discover the circumstances and consider- 
ations which have comforted and proved an offset to pain and 
sorrow. 

The proper effect of pain or misfortune is to induce immediate 
reaction, and that is to say, to create a new variety of pleasure. 
To desire ease when in pain is like desiring satisfaction of 
passions. One would not be rid of the passions but would 
gratify them. More acute sensations we call painful: they should 
be reduced to the intensity of passions and managed as such. 
To an exquisite sensibility the approaches of passion are painful, 
while extremest agonies are a joy to Hagen in the Nibelungen- 
lied. Lesser pains are not distinguishable from delights. 

There is nothing remarkable in nature. One fact is no more 
surprising than another. The emotions with which we receive 
the announcement of a fact unknown before, whether taking 
the form, “Stuff! Impossible !” or “ How clever the Creator !” 
are equally translatable. ‘“ Dear me, I didn’t know that !” 
Truth, beauty, harmony, love, insight,—these familiar words 
are sweetest to the enlightened, and are repeated frequently 
without definition. It has been written, One cannot handle 
pitch without being defiled. Cana man entertain the ideas 
which underlie these words without emulation in some sort ? 

As for the remarkable, suppose that we should invent a means 
of conveyance to Mars, so that a trip to that planet should 
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become as common an excursion as an American’s grand tour 
of Europe: do we not know that after the first excitement we 
earth-born people would settle back into our familiar cares and 
familiar joys? Do we not know that these things are real and 
that the best possible things are those very familiar ? 

One of the greatest conquests which the man struggling after 
happiness makes is the discovery that, as to the body, all that is 
natural is desirable. The whole body in all its healthful 
activities is seen to be lovely. I rather think that women make 
this discovery more easily than men. 

The Swiss Lady. Although, as is well known, young girls 
confine their admiration of strangers to eyes and ribbons! 

Placing one’s objects *way ahead may supply enthus- 
iasm inexhaustible and save from petty annoyances ; but in the 
pursuit of these objects does one never flag? Where shall one 
rest ? 

The German Baron. Why, in the enjoyment of them. 
One really has that which is distant but desired intelligently. 
That is a species of Triumerei which you did not mention. 
Let me try in your own language to complete your thought of 
immortality with the thought of that which it implies—Rest. 
To be plunged in such realities, such day-dreaming, is to float 
at ease wondrously in an ocean of delight; to be couched in 
that dearest element of which one’s real desire is part, support- 
ing, soothing at every point. That is Rest. 

At the end of all this experience his outward circumstances 
had undergone no change. Hestood about where he had stood 
at its beginning. And yet in a deeper sense there was only 
an accidental resemblance between the present situation and the 
past. In fact and in deed he now entered upon a new life 
altogether. He had watched himself as a responsible man fol- 
lowing: 1, duty under advice ; 2, an ideal in freedom ; 3, im- 
pulse in freedom. He had lived. He knew that the old life 
wasat an end. He accepted it as a life completed more roundly 
than as though by physical death. And this had been a 
death unto life. He questioned whether to begin in quite a 
new world or to resume so far as desirable at a chosen point in 
the previous existence. He did in point of fact reassume the 
old bonds and begin with consequent duties—but rather like a 
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parent than a child. This was to be an unusual life, this new 
one, and it promised to be a notable life. Experience he 
had enough to conduct it to any result within limits original— 
needing to care first for vitality, and second, for proper reading 
and interpretation of the completed record. Of course what 
he already had were the really valuable possessions (the power, 
namely, to live and think in freedom) ; but these are to their 
custodian what he isto them. They cannot fail nor fade, but he 
must tirelessly advance in the human way if he would ever as 
keenly enjoy their deathlessness. A man will make his God 
about as good as himself. 

But how to advance in the human way? Theneed to devote 
himself to this study of beauty (contemplation of the universal 
beauty which had been revealed to him), and the wish to gain 
an audience for himself could not be reconciled. There is no 
audience for this sort of thing, this essence and extract of 
beauty. What he could have said about it would have fallen 
flat; or at least to make the presentation of it popular, the in- 
tegrity and independence of his beauty-worship must have 
been sacrificed. In its simplicity such beauty is not intelligible 
to the unprepared mind, and the very priceless good of it as 
a possession to him would have been lost if its perfect free- 
dom to be what it inclined to become had been exchanged for 
seeming, in deference to popular prejudice. He could not 
work over this sacred thing to make it se//. Furthermore, so 
long as the ideal striving was dominant in his mind, the need of 
audience could not be feit. 

(Born. Could not? If all of one goes into that which one 
is doing, what is that but being no more or better than one’s 
work/—to be elated or depressed by its results. Above the 
artist is the man. First living, then writing. Not literary 
man, but man and literatus. If one shares his interests with 
the world, control and direction need not therefore pass out 
from his own hands. The literary artist does need an audience. 
Best practice in the art of expression is careful speaking, for 
there one has inspiration of the presence of his audience and 
can test the effect of forms of expression. Written expression 
should be the approved, not the tentative.) 

This worship must be for onesself ; and in one’s heart of hearts 
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fire may always burn upon this altar. But it must be kept 
down there. That must be a separate life, while above one 
earnestly joins in the common life, working for pay and pro- 
ducing what is marketable ; a thing impossible for the idealist 
unless all the time there were his retiring chamber below and 
treasure-house of thought for himself, always calm and bright, 
always growing brighter with the gain of new treasures—the 
essence of experience and the life above sent down there 
luminously. 

Any person wishing to teach a gospel should take care to 
exhibit the truth with a tarnish of false doctrine. Its errors 
are thus the safeguard of any sect whatever. 

The Swiss Lady. A company of people singing glees. All 
sounds very well. But midway in asong one goes to the piano 
and strikes a chord, which shows what the harmony should be 
at that instant. The result is a jarring discord. My ears ache 
at the very thought. The singers had gradually and uncon- 
sciously departed from the key—unconsciously and al together. 
But the singers trust the piano and set themselves right with- 
out demur. 

The German Baron. Thank you. One who has been 
quietly observing a community, a family, a town, a nation, 
speaks at last the true word, which is at the time of speaking 
simple truth for every member of this community. The effect 
is discord in this case also. These men and women, generation 
after generation, had been unconsciously departing from the 
law of right-living, and had been following unreal desires—un- 
consciously and all together. But the community has no stand- 
ard of living to appeal to like the piano for tone. Just so 
surely as the observer’s word is true and not false, it will sound 
discordant to all who are in the fashion of unreal desires. It 
will not be accepted. 

(Born. But will slowly grow into acceptance; the more 
quickly for having been plainly spoken.) 

My brother might have paid the price of the power to write 
a book of good things—of permanent value. The price was 
a great effort and entire concentration in putting together mate- 
rial won through experience of infinite suffering and infinite 
joy, as well as through experience of all minor varieties of pain 
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and pleasure. But that book was never to be written, as you 
know. 

Favorable to insight is a life full of inconsistencies. The 
wider the range of experience—provided the personality is not 
shattered thereby, but may store up results and order them— 
the more reliable one’s inductions. All successes, all follies, as 
well as mere weakness, propriety, resolve and devotion, pleas- 
ure and pains infinite, success and failure, hope and despair 
unutterable—all these should be tasted, drained, that life shall 
seem revel of intoxication, shall seem bitterly worthless, shall be 
calmly surveyed as it indeed is; then first really begun and to 
be enjoyed. More exhausting, however, than this conflict of 
passion is the self-examination which essays to collect and state 
these inductions. The time had arrived for him to focus his 
powers in a single effort—for the effort might finally have been 
well chosen. It was time for him to turn his eyes outward 
upon a world which had become lovely. It was time for him 
to live frank and free. Ceasing at this point, his life was 
indeed complete as lives go; but having now first, the intel- 
ligence and the power to enjoy, it would have been right for 
him to begin anew. The new life would have borne a char- 
acter very different from the old. Much as he had been con- 
tented with knowing and the perception of beauties, he might 
now have become eager for strength, activity and enjoyment ; 
the appropriation of beauties. Whereas he had sought solitude, 
he would if he had lived, eagerly have desired association with 
quick, superior minds. For the first time he was ready to ap- 
preciate the luxury of achievement and recognized success. 

(Born. The tendency of the human race is to exclude in its 
processes of self-perpetuation the ugly, the diseased, the mori- 
bund—to immortalize the vital beautiful. Such, of course, is 
an expression resulting from a point of view taken within the 
norm. Those things are ugly, diseased, which are not allowed 
within the real tendency—therefore moribund ; those things 
are beautiful which have been, are and are to be ever more and 
more. In this sense the good and the beautiful are immortal. 
Union with such beauty is immortality; not with the beauty 
of my conceiving or thine, but of the world—those things 
which are and shall be.) 
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This is my brother’s sad chapter, the chapter of Fate and 
Will. In the progress of every fine quickened spirit there are 
twostages. First, Nature is inexorable, Will shifting, digressive, 
antagonizing—result, Dualism. Second, Nature inexorable, 
intelligence showing that what must be should be, Will becom- 
ing conscious, active participation in the real tendency—result, 
Concord. In the second Fate has become what the American 
philosopher calls “beautiful necessity.” The man is Will, 
Will is the man, Will is Power. The emphasis is upon Dual- 
ism until intelligence has so far advanced as to give intimation 
of the whole. Hence Dualism, original sin, sinister Fate, bad 
luck, will always be tenets of the herd, seeds of vulgarity. 
Will is fearless adaptation of the life to the insight. 

My brother should have accepted the challenge of fate and 
devoted his life to the single worthy purpose. Such single- 
mindedness alone can make a life beautiful, heroic. Power 
springs from this singleness of purpose and command of one’s 
resources. Of course I do not mean that there could have 
been a choice, a change of emphasis from Insight to Power 
when the old emphasis might with show of advantage have 
been retained. The call was for obedience, not proper choice. 
The desire to know had been dominant; the desire to live in 
the highest sense became dominant. Opposition to either 
would have been rupture, ruin, as the event proved. The 
glory of Will is to be a faithful servant. Willis put in charge 
of the life, deals with circumstance, carries into effect the 
real tendency. Will can only recognize a new apprehension of, 
growth in, the real tendency by the individual, and interpret 
that in conduct. If Will be a vigilant and faithful servant, it 
will not cease to strive when hindrance opposes itself to the 
real tendency. Such strife, if in the least iota unavailing, is 
discord. If such strife must sometimes be unavailing, then 
one’s life is from the real tendency a thing apart, for the latter 
is perfect concord. Then man ¢s of dual nature ; then his real 
tendency is divine—is God. Then even enlightenment is 
hopeless and happiness is to dream. But the guide of Will is 
enlightenment as to the nature of things—the universal. WZ 
enlightened does not strive against, but strives with ; its 
fruit is not discord, but greater activity—is life. Hindrance 
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comprehended vanishes; it was not, but only seemed The 
human tragedy, then, is really the cessation of the demand up- 
on Will. We die and Will ceases. It is a tragedy from the 
point of view of clinging human nature. It does not seem a 
tragedy to the gods. 

Born. Sleeping Beauty,—that is the substance of this story 
which I chance to overhear. 

Is this the true starting-point in a study of the world’s liter- 
ature, this searching for beauty ; not that which has been, but 
that which is being forever achieved—a search after the world’s 
seeking for beauty? Is this the true starting point for a study 
of the world’s history? It assumes the result certainly, and in 
history one assumes as little as possible; but if it may not be 
assumed that the tendency of struggles and events human is 
toward the discovery of sleeping beauty, that the outcome of 
human striving is the discovery and awakening, what is the use 
of studying history? What use for me, at least, who am com- 
mitted to this search, whose life this search is? But if I am 
not permitted on such grounds to assume tendency and result, 
I must beg leave to shift the attack from myself. What then 
is beauty? If not what nature, and man’s nature as part of the 
universal, prefers and desires, what is it? If man’s nature does 
not tend towards what it desires, whither does it tend? Is 
beauty then an absolute thing, from all past throughout eternity 
the same? How then has man knowledge of it? How then 
has it a varying significance? How then have not the several 
expressions of beauty—as in idealizing art, in music, in taste 
relative to the proportions and coloring of the human form— 
all the common character ? 

The Leit-motw in writing history is orderly succession— 
succession, not catastrophy and contrast. Such is music, such 
is poetry, copies in sound of the eternal, silent, orderly succes- 
sion. The subject-matter of literature is catastrophy, contrast, 
save in its history. To feel the eternal progress in even vibra- 
tions, waves, awful, divine, is joy unspeakable and full of 
rest—infinitely above perfection because endless. Such is 
history: a little part of eternal progress revealed—the nearest 
part, which men have felt themselves into knowledge of. Such 
is its promise, 
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Is this search after beauty, a thing to make one neglect his 
own health, or the fit of his collar, or the amenities of society, 
or to prefer the musty odor of old books to the ideal fruit 
Carangol, or to disuse the handles of oars and cricket-bats /— 
no longer with kind looks to win cheering tribute of kind looks 
from cheered hearts of half-blind, momentary folk? Why 
here, round about us, is beauty also. Here is seeking and find- 
ing and living in beauty. 

Reader. The usual forms of ambition—fame, wealth—could 
not tempt you, that is evident. Your purposes may be best 
accomplished by your living in mediocrity, not too far removed 
from any class or condition for association with all. To give 
yourself out as independent thinker—as leader with or without 
following—would be destructive of the opportunity to work 
unobserved. Such work as you wish to do must be done unob- 
served. What is the desirable thing ? 

Born. The desirable thing is to long for only one unattainable 
object; to long for that one object intensely and to advance 
towards it tirelessly and cheerfully. To me the one unattain- 
able desirable object is the concord of literature: Honest 
thought wedded to the perfect music of expression. 

Reader. One thing more: Can human life be complete ? 
Could those rare qualities ascribed to Von Edelstein have 
ripened ? 

Born. I fear you will think me evasive. I cannot answer 
plain Yes or No. If we were omniscient, the life of the human 
race might seem to us a blending of distinguishable, severally 
complete, individual lives, each a perfect design. Everyone 
courses his design, if only once in thought, in a dream, in a wish, 
in the first moments of love or a revelation in the death agony. 
He lives who consciously, with all his powers and not in the 
flash of an instant, but with steady advance from birth to death 
walks erect, freely because willingly staining his fated path with 
brightness, looking kindly upon his neighbors and fellows. 
Does such an one complete his course? I think not, for the 
weakness of him which cannot follow thought with equal pace 
but lags behind. Yet, as the least of us sees—so briefly and 
dimly as not to comprehend, or comprehending only with regret 
his whole possible life, such an one embraces his whole life 
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with passionate warmth. What he cannot attain he sees and 
loves, and when power fails this vision brightens, calm and rest 
come. Every moment truly lived has made the remotely possi- 
ble more attainable ; and in the declining years of a true man 
eagerness to possess has made way for joy in knowing, and 
mild reflectiveness accomplishes the possible and the universal 
with a beaming thought and without a struggle. 

But this is surely enough for the story of a most ordinary 
day, absolutely without event. Remember that for this date a 
sufficient entry in my diary was, “At o’clock left 
and traveled southward degrees.” If the complete history 
of twelve hours, just a very little less commonplace, should be 
written, I rather think the result would be a novel. 

Reader. Wellif it comes to that, we might refer to our 
note-book. (Turning over the leaves). You have betrayed the 
unreality of Baron von Edelstein, Swiss lady, Miss Ashland, by 
making them utter your own words, interpret in phrases of 
pedantry or sentimentalism the working of your own brain in 
some of the various moods of a rich nature—which we thus 
view from many sides. All is colored by this ideal which is 
properly peculiar to yourself. Veiled lady with suggestion of 
Carangol, veiled mountain, quest of the younger Edelstein : 
myths, metamorphosed Sleeping Beauty legends, nothings. 
Nothing left except Vernunft, of whom you took leave at the 
beginning of chapter one, and yourself. This Vernunft is a 
sturdy fellow who will not fade away as we look more closely. 
Indeed we all know him, with his red cheeks and easy opinions. 
But you, dear Sir 4 Here is the passage in our note-book : 


May 15th, 18—. Riding along the Blue Ridge road, joined by a grave, 
hard-featured man, mounted upon a small mule. Head of rider and 
ridden too large for their bodies; expression of their countenances 
remarkably similar. A very reserved man who yet liked company. En- 
joyed a jest—that is, reservedly enjoyed it, and smiled (so weather-worn 
and hardened was his face) in seams. With undoubted sincerity invited 
me to share his Sunday dinner when our ways parted. Finally wished 
me ‘‘ Good luck, Sir, in everything!” Icould not get this man out of 
my head until I had resolved to write him up. 


Such is the commonplace original of Bertram Born, to whom 
we heartily wish “Good luck in everything.” 
VOL. VII. 4 
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ArticLe IIL—ROSSETTI AND THE PRE-RAPHAELITES. 
(Tue Artistic Paasz or Eneuish Romanticism.) 


WHEN the productions of the pre-Raphaelite School of Art 
first appeared on the continent in 1855, and later at the Paris 
Exposition, in 1867 and in 1878, M. Chesnau, one of the foremost 
of recent French critics, says that it had the effect of a revela- 
tion. Until that moment indeed the best contemporary Eng- 
lish art was entirely unknown, even to the restricted circles of 
critics and connoisseurs across the channel, and the few exam- 
ples of more or less indifferent excellence that had been sub- 
mitted to their inspection, had only moved their astonishment 
and disdain. The admirable eighteenth century art of Eng- 
land was at least known; a few masterpieces of Reynolds, 
The Blue Boy of Gainsborough, were sufficient to win from 
French lovers of art a liberal recognition of the greatness and 
distinction of the old English portraiture ; and before the first 
quarter of our century closed, before indeed native criticism 
had penetrated its worth, the landscape art of Constable had 
devoted followers and a brilliant future before it. Historically, 
also, this eighteenth century art was not unfamiliar to the 
French ; with their deep-seated habit of generalization, it was 
easy to dispose of an art so clearly by its spirit and direction 
the lineal descendant of the great Dutch and Flemish schools, 
and once so classified, there was an end of it. It could not 
claim to be purely and absolutely national ; it was only one 
more tendency, one more manifestation in a generally recog- 
nized mode. When English effort deviated specifically from 
the traditions of these schools, it only showed its inferiority. 
But the apparition of this later English art, this strange and 
eccentric growth called pre-Raphaelitism, made at once a dis- 
tinct impression in France, arousing in the minds of capable 
judges a profound and powerful interest. That impression, 
however, gathered only from the works of Holman Hunt, 
Millais, Sir Noel Paton, Arthur Hughes and a few others— 
Rossetti and Ford Madox Brown being unrepresented in the 
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Exhibition of 1855—was at first not unmixed with doubt and 
perplexity. Habituated by training to the temperate and 
harmonious style of the old masters, the French critics found 
this realistic and neo-mediseval art lacking in nearly all the 
accredited qualities of academic art. It required a deliberate 
effort to adapt themselves to a method and a point of view so 
altogether new and individual. As to method, what at once 
struck French taste as something bizarre was the excessive 
erudity of the pre-Raphaelite color, the livid tints, the pro- 
nounced reds and blues, so like the scale of tones and transi- 
tions in mediwval glass painting, the utter disregard of the 
principles of softness and gradation which distinguishes the 
Renaissance painting. 

“From the first,” M. Chesnau remarks, “ we had some dif- 
fieulty in enduring a scale of color so pronounced.” This single 
objection fairly represents a series of technical strictures that 
occasioned the dubiousness I have referred to in the atti- 
tude of foreign observers. On this head certainly, the art they 
were inspecting, judged by the examples set before them, was 
open to much criticism. But the nimble French mind was not 
content to rest its estimate upon technic alone. Every new 
school has to suffer the fate of all beginnings, and behind the 
shortcomings which attend every tentative, there might lie 
really great and fruitful ideas. And this was what French 
criticism soon perceived, as it advanced from special to general 
considerations, to be particularly true in the case of the pre- 
Raphaelites, a happier discovery that gained for it the disinter- 
ested attention of the Parisian world. It was seen that these 
pictures of unknown men and an unrecognized school repre- 
sented, what the portion of eighteenth century art familiar to 
Frenchmen had hardly represented, a truly English, a truly 
national art, an art in which certain predominant traits of the 
English nature displayed themselves as unmistakably as in its 
poetry. But it was not only distinctly different from English 
eighteenth century art, but also, it was plain, distinctly different 
from their own art both in spirit and in development. 

French art, M. Chesnau goes on to say, busies itself with 
reality ; in this respect and by its genesis, it is indeed Latin. 
Like the Latin it generalizes, seeking abstract truth as its aim 
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and legitimate sphere. Precise detail does not come within its 
scheme ; it can neither use nor tolerate it. The accidental 
must be suppressed absolutely in order to gain the harmonious 
unity, which is especially sought. Instinctively it passes from 
particular to general forms, from the individual to the type; 
but in striving after so noble an end, personal initiative is 
sensibly diminished ; the Latin tradition is followed at the cost 
of independent and original effect. The principle of pre- 
Raphaelite art is the exact reverse of this. It has no relation 
whatever to the English art of the last century, the Gains- 
borough, the Reynolds, the Constable; nor even with Turner. 
Hogarth and Wilkie are perhaps on one side its remote parents, 
but thereafter have merely the appearance of being its pro- 
genitors. It has in reality no parentage, having sprung up in 
English soil like one of those extraordinary vegetations—I am 
using M. Chesnau’s own simile,—which appeared on the earth 
in the first stages of life, rich, varied, the outcome of a great 
force, which has not measured its strength or its equilibrium.* 

This brief summary of M. Chesnau’s views is sufficient to 
place us near the point of view of an acute and flexible mind, 
contemplating a foreign art candidly and from the outside, as 
it is conceivable an American similarly endowed with percep- 
tion and fervor of sympathy might be able todo. But it not 
only offers a disinterested estimate of the pre-Raphaeli‘e art in 
its entirety, but recommends itself to Americans just because 
it comes from one trained critically in the traditions of French 
art, that French art which to-day almost entirely absorbs the 
attention of the younger generation of American students. We 
are disposed to be less reluctant to listen to a plea for English 
art when it comes from such a source, as it cannot possibly be 
warped by the bias of patriotism or the bias of a particular 
school. Before the exhibition of Mr. Watts’ works in New 
York, comparatively few Americans had any acquaintance with 
the achievements of modern English art; the special phase 
known as pre-Raphaelitism is still known as its best develop- 
ment, and what is worse, apparently no sense of loss is felt and 
no inclination to amend an ignorance so much to be lamented. 
There is no need, I suppose, of devoting less study or diminish- 


*I, La Peinture Anglaise ; II. Les Preraphaélites. 
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ing any enjoyment that may be derived from the rich and 
thoroughly trained art of France, but it is difficult to under- 
stand why they should be incompatible with a wider, more 
intelligent, and more sympathetic interest in what is strong and 
inspiring in English art. It is true that, so many of our 
painters being nursed in Parisian ateliers, the kind of work 
which is commonly seen at our annual exhibitions, is largely 
French in character or by association, and it is quite natural to 
feel a closer intimacy and to draw a keener pleasure from the 
parent art for which the younger artists have in a manner pre- 
pared the mind. But after all, English art, like English poetry, 
only not in the same degree, has for its basis a structure of 
traditions, historical and emotional, which is also our own by 
right of descent and heritage. The Germanic element in the 
best English achievement must, I think, appeal to chords in 
every Saxon nature which the Latin is powerless to vibrate. 
For the attainment of this appreciation it is not necessary to 
lessen the obvious differences between the French and English 
arts, nor to magnify one at the expense of the other. Not- 
withstanding a number of highly gifted individual artists, and 
a few great names, who are, as M. Chesnau admits, veritable 
maitres, it must be conceded that the present English school is 
inferior to the continental in its average of talent and effort, 
and notably inferior in discipline and technical excellence. 
Strictly speaking, there is of course no English school in the 
sense in which there is a Flemish, a Spanish, or a Florentine 
school. The official traditions, the special tendencies in design 
and color, which contributed in those nations and localities to 
form a “school,” have always been lacking in the artistic develop- 
ment of England ; on the contrary the tradition and the racial 
tendency have both been calculated to discourage such codperate 
associations. The principle of liberty, so prominent in the 
political life of the people, appears to have transferred itself to 
the esthetic sphere, and led to a variety of individual effort, 
which has its own merit, but it is not that of the unity of the 
continental schools. It simply checked discipleship, sometimes 
the bane no less than the blessing of Renaissance art, and pre- 
vented the growth of any coherent and organized school or 
tendency. But in one respect at least this has been produc- 
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tive of good: it has helped to make English art original. The 
absence of a common stock of academic practice created con- 
ditions, and opened fields for independent thought and experi- 
ment, which were not possible in Europe. Hence a new and 
potent result: English art is essentially free, and by reason of 
its freedom,—I am quoting M. Chesnau again, “ infinitely 
varied, full of surprises and of unforseen .initiatives.” Asa 
free and original growth it has good claims upon the student, 
and its character of individuality lend it, 1 think, an altogether 
peculiar charm that cannot fail to lead to a profounder appre- 
ciation of its many noble and vigorous qualities. 

Just what it was that made the pre-Rapheelite art the reverse 
of the French will appear shortly when we consider the char- 
acter of the epoch in which it arose, and the manner in which 
it was differentiated from that epoch. A brief glance at pre- 
vious art is the more indispensable since it discloses the kind of 
atmosphere in which the Fraternity grew into stature, and 
assists greatly in understanding the force and degree of their 
reaction against it and towards the Romantic themes they 
were to illustrate anew ? 

For at the moment the pre-Raphaelites began to be recog- 
nized as a group with singular claims of its own, English art 
was prosaic and uninspired to the last degree. Turner was in 
his old age, wasting his incomparable genius in fantastic ex- 
periments. Wilkie, the most charming and learned painter 
of his day, had begun in his last manner to hazard essays 
of a very doubtful worth. The annual exhibitions were 
filled with the works of Stanfield, a conscientious artist 
of no great distinction, and Cooke; Oreswick, often agree- 
able, but for the most part tame and spiritless. “On all 
sides one saw Cooper’s cows, Eastlake’s smiling, insipid faces, 
Mulready’s sentimentalities, the false high art of Gaudy,”—a 
mass of commonplace portraits, indifferent landscapes, and 
mediocre incident-paintings. In the entire period what is 
remarkable is the lack of intellectuality, the lack of elevation 
in subject, the lack of invention, the lack of distinction in 
design. Mr. Ruskin has commented on it in terms honestly 
severe, but no one can return to the pictures of that day, or 
good prints of them, without finding himself overcome with 
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weariness at the endless succession of “ cattle pieces, sea pieces, 
fruit pieces, family pieces, the eternal brown cows in ditches, 
and white sails in squalls, and sliced lemons in saucers, and 
foolish faces in simpers.” It reminds us that they were not so 
far after all from the arid atmosphere of the last century. 
The exhibition of 1760, the first public one in England, for 
whose catalogue Dr. Johnson wrote the preface, called forth 
from the great critic, ignorant as he was of art, a not dissim- 
ilar censure on the worthlessness of many of the productions, 
a hearty growl of contempt for the intellectual value of “the 
loaf and cheese that could provoke hunger, the cat and canary 
bird, and the dead mackerel on a dead board.” To the pre- 
Raphaelites, however, it was not only the choice of subject in 
previous art which offended them. They thought it tainted 
with generalization, which, in the matter of technic, obscured 
the subject painted, by an imperfect attention to detail, a cer- 
tain vice of mistiness. Outside a few men like Stanfield, Cres- 
wick, and Harding, who worked with a fair degree of precision, 
there was in the treatment of landscape a want of exactness 
and decision, of the human figure an indefiniteness, which they 
considered a grave fault of art. But this is an objection that 
belongs more properly to the early pre-Raphaelite point of 
view, and which was afterwards less insisted on. The fact 
remains, however, that with few exceptions the science of color 
in the art immediately preceding was in a low stage. From 
Reynold’s time until Turner’s there were no great colorists in 
England, and with a single reservation in favor of Leslie, none 
from Turner’s until Rossetti’s and Watt’s. As for design, and 
the qualities which produce noble and harmonious design, 
the single example of Stothard’s sweet and gracious creations 
set aside, it scarcely existed in any high degree of excellence. 
It is no wonder that in opposing themselves to the temper of 
the eighteenth century art as a whole, the pre-Raphaelites 
should have recoiled most of all from the particular and degen- 
erate form of it immediately present to them. To minds 
newly aroused by the mediwval impulses about them, and 
already turning their faces towards the spiritual art of the early 
Florentine school, it must have seemed as if the men that 
environed them haa forgotten or masked the radiant life of 
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the earth, the mystery of human passion, and the bright love- 
liness of the body. Certainly they had forgotten that at which 
art aims superlatively, to cherish and embody the ideal while 
remaining within the sensuous. 

It was to the ideal that the gifted Brotherhood, now turned 
with all the ardor of young men freshly inspired. Their aim 
was twofold, to conceive nobly of life and mind, to choose 
elevated and original subjects, and then to embody them with 
the utmost fidelity to nature. The one developed a more 
catholic sense of beauty in English art and the other ad- 
vanced its technic. But leaving for the moment the practical 
results of pre-Raphaelitism, it is more interesting to see 
whither it was led in its quest for noble and beautiful subjects. 
Moreover, it is in this departure that the artistic manifestation 
of the romantic tendency most plainly appears. The romantic 
tendency is indeed dominant here. 

For through two sources, an earlier type of art, and a cer- 
tain atmosphere in the society about them, the pre-Raphaelites 
were impelled to seek their ideals in the sphere of the religious 
sentiment. The revival of that sentiment at Oxford and 
among men of culture had opened for the first time to English 
eyes the great neglected art of the Quwattrocentisti. Neg- 
lected it is necessary to add, since, throughout the eigh- 
teenth century, it lay lost not only to the English people, but 
unrecognized or scorned by the dilletante. Now, however, to 
Rossetti and his associates, its resurrection in poetry, in religion, 
in architecture, brought an entire cycle of motives of which 
they discerned the shadowy counterpart already in their own 
hearts and in the imaginative stirrings about them. There, in 
those dim ages of faith, they found in profusion and in their 
purest forms, as yet untouched by pagan license, the noblest 
poetical embodiment of religious ideals, tender dreaming on 
divine things, aspirations, holiness. The grave beauty of 
Mantegna, and Giotto’s simple and austere symbolism, at- 
tracted them as Raphael and Michel Angelo had attracted 
Reynolds and his group; in Sandro Boticelli’s melancholy 
grace, in the delicate musings, the soft angelic form of 
Lippi, in the mystic passion of Fra Angelico, there was a 
world of new and subtle meanings for them. And what a 
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world it was, set beside the native art of the eighteenth 
century, and that which lay about them! How suffused with 
warmth and feeling, how fair in its spirituality, how fresh 
and gracious in its appeal to the emotions! They saw 
here indeed a great art, great first of all in those eternal 
qualities which spring from the mind, elevation, harmony, 
conception, nobleness ; and secondly, as artists, they saw in the 
technic a principle that sprang from very reverence, absolute 
fidelity to nature, which to these old Florentines symbolized 
the divine, a loving and exact transcript of the humblest 
things of the earth. No flower, or herb, no scroll or bit 
of carving, was too insignificant for them, being part of a 
divine idea; and obediently like the old building saints, in the 
service of the church, they wrought it out with the grace and 
vigor of the minutest skill. It was this Gothicism of the pre- 
Raphaelites, this mingled nobility in aim and elaboration in 
detail, that their English followers loved and sought to import 
into their art. 

And the medisval tendencies in society assisted, and partly 
determined, the return to the types which the early Florentine 
art only suggested. The connection of the Oxford revival 
with pre-Raphaelitism is not merely a contiguity, but a se- 
quence in order of ideas and feelings, an intimate alliance in 
aims and methods. 

Precisely the same causes contributed to the genesis of both 
movements, and largely determined their special characteristics. 
Without Newman and the Tracts, without Keble and Pusey 
and the Lyra Apostolica, without that other artistic revival 
that took its rise with Pugin and Rickman, and the whole 
movement toward the recovery of Gothic design and medieval 
sentiment, the pre-Raphaelite group might never have risen 
into any considerable degree of favor and influence. Each, as 
a centre, had contributed to let loose the ideas that were in 
the air, to reinforce them in its own way, and to stimulate 
minds in every department of activity. The interdependence 
of these various movements is exemplified in miniature in Ros- 
setti. Asa fact he seems to have felt very early the stimulus 
of medizeval motives. Whatever opinion is entertained of the 
inborn and self-supported strength of his bias in this direction, 
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it should be remembered that before his first precocious poem, 
the Blessed Damozel, written in 1846, the first wave of the 
New Romanticism had already passed over the representative 
poets of that period. In Tennyson’s little volume of 1842, in 
Miss Barrett’s Romaunts, and here and there in Browning’s 
Bells and Pomegranates, the charm of romantic themes begins 
to be caught and mirrored, though as yet in a broken and 
uncertain manner. Rossetti’s painting, too, betrays the opera- 
tion of the same influence. A discriminating critic of high 
repute, Mr. W. B. Scott, thought when he saw his first picture, 
The Girlhood of the Virgin Mary, composed in the same . 
year of his first poem, that it was directly inspired by the 
Tractarian movement, of which the artist seemed about to 
become the expositor.* However this may be, it is quite cer- 
tain that the young men who afterward worked under Rossetti, 
and each of whom rose to distinction in the two-fold province 
of Romantic art, were exposed for a time directly to the atmos- 
phere of the Oxford religious revival and the artistic phase 
that accompanied it. When Rossetti went to Oxford in 1856 
to paint those unfortunate frescoes in the interior of the 
cupola of the Union, he met among the undergraduates, Mr. 
Swinburne, Mr. William Morris, Mr. E. Burne-Jones, and Mr. 
Spencer Stanhope. It was owing to his wise encouragement 
that the greatest artistic figure in the group, Mr. Burne-Jones, 
was induced to abandon orders and cast his lot in the more 
attractive but more precarious profession. In the locality, the 
associations, the moment, it is possible to find the impulses 
which led each of these men in their adopted art towards 
mediseval ideas. To the artists it was an impulse in the direc- 
tion of sacred art. None of them had perhaps listened to the 
persuasive voice in St. Mary’s pulpit; the critical hour of 
religious transition was past; but the echoes of the storm 
had not yet died away. The old questions and beliefs which 
the Anglo-Catholics had resuscitated at the cost of so much 
dissension were still being talked over, but with calmness and 

* The closeness of the intellectual connection was in this case proba- 
bly exaggerated. The remarks of Mr. Gosse in the Century for Septem- 
ber, 1882, while disposing of this point, are, I am bound to say, opposed 
to the general view I have taken of Rossetti’s relation to the Oxford 
movement. 
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deliberation. Apart from the heat of controversy, there was 
perhaps all the more reason why contemplative and artistic 
natures should return to medieval topics and mode of feeling ; 
they had the additional charm which quiet and security can 
give. But the university was far from being in exclusive pos- 
session of these religious ideas. They affected a restricted por- 
tion of English society, and it was by their diffusion and 
activity in society, also, that the pre-Raphaelites were impelled 
that way. They seemed to be reflecting the needs of the time, 
a time in which this was only one but yet a powerful and 
attractive current. 

In its inception the pre-Raphaelite movement was first of 
‘all, I need hardly say, a reaction, and in this regard also it is 
allied to the immediately preceding movements in literature 
and religion. Like them it was a reaction from the typical 
temper of the eighteenth century, a distinct protest within 
its own sphere against the aims and methods of the eighteenth 
century art. Its difference from them, however, is that it 
began and developed at a so much later period. And this is a 
more striking circumstance than is at first apparent. The 
reaction in the form, treatment, and subject-matter of poetry 
was mature at the threshold of our century; the religious 
reaction at Oxford broke out in 1830; but the artistic recoil 
ean scarcely claim a beginning earlier than 1850. Why 
was this so? In the general renunciation of the rationalistic 
thought of the eighteenth century, why was art the last to 
be affected? I think it is because art in the English race 
has far less vitality, far less importance in the rational mind, 
far less of the spirit of progression in it than either religion 
or poetry. It has always been behind literature, inexpressibly 
less rich and various, and reflecting less the direction of the 
British mind. Hence, when taste expanded and romantic 
ideals arose, art was the last to feel and embody them. The 
case of Blake and Turner, those early romantics, illustrates 
the truth of the reflection; for they stood alone, each in a 
domain of his own, representing no impulse of their gener- 
ation, and in return leaving no immediate trace of their 
thought. English art went on in the same old ruts for 
many years as if Blake and Turner had never painted. Long 
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after Wordsworth and Shelley, shaking off the fetters of 
the last century, had reformed poetry, after Byron and Keats 
and Lander, nay even after Tennyson had restored the 
world of old romance and pagan beauty, and after the senti- 
ment of medizval religion had come back to stir the hearts of 
men, art still lingered in idea with Young and Thompson, 
Goldsmith and Crabbe, still trod in the prosaic paths of the 
last century. 

We are now in a position to examine the pre-Raphaelite 

art quite by itself. 
' Two special characteristics, I have said, the demand that sub- 
jects should be poetic and beautiful in themselves, and the ren- 
| dering of them with exact and minute reference to nature, were 
its distinctive marks. Let us see to what they led in their actual 
painting, what they produced of gain and what of loss. Every 
lover of art will readily recall Holman Hunt’s The Light of 
the World, a picture once famous in English society and still 
sufficiently familiar to most of us. It is not necessary to see 
the original in color to observe how far this composition is 
removed from the trivial subjects with which the previous art 
dealt most commonly. It is the Christ, crowned with his 
crown of thorns, wet with the night’s dew, passing by the 
gleam of a lantern from door to door, seeking the house of the 
just. It is just this and nothing more; but the conception 
stands before us in its simplicity, and moves us by its noble 
and pathetic charm. The Divine Master seeking among men 
for one who is like unto himself! A profound feeling of 
regret and melancholy overcomes us. Back of the quest we 
recollect the bitter travail of the Passion—does not the crown of 
thorns symbolize it?—and contrast that suffering undergone 
for men and the divine patience which even now will not 
receive its meed when it comes to the door of those justified 
by his agony and death. It touches at once the core of the 
religious sentiment in us, and leaves us stirred and awe-struck 
at a divine condescension so gracious and so long enduring. 

There is another composition of this accomplished painter 
entitled After Sunset in Egypt, also in his first manner when 
design and intellectuality of theme were still essential to his 
complete expression. “Upon such an indication, what,” M. 
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Chesnau asks, “would you imagine it to be? A vast land- 
scape with oriental lines, bathed in the warm shadow of the 
twilight, a pale sky, colored with flame far off in the horizon 
where the earth disappears in its measureless abyss? There 
is nothing of that in Mr. Hunt’s picture. The motive of his 
painting is the figure of a woman, some patrician, some daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh. Amply robed in a sumptuous and serous stuff 
which envelopes her from head to foot in its black folds, with 
shades of intense blue, she stands upright, in the rigid attitude 
of a bronze caryatid, on the bank of a sacred river. Large 
rings hang from her ears; collars of gold and coral drop upon 
her breast. Is she a daughter of the Nile? Is she not rather 
the goddess of harvest-time, the Egyptian Ceres? In one hand 
she holds a sheaf of wheat posed upon her brown head, in the 
other an amphora of baked clay, whose engobe varnished with 
a pale green, hard and glistening, contrasts with the flat tints of 
her pale and serene face. From all sides flocks of familiar pig- 
eons wing confidingly about her. Eager to catch the seed which 
is generously accorded them, they rise clasping in the steely 
horn of their rosy beaks the seeds that have fallen on the 
ground at her feet; they peck at the sheaf, plunging their 
delicate heads into it, while those whose hunger is satisfied, 
circle and wheel about with collars of tremulous feathers, 
making a true aureole. Beyond a stream flows silently by: 
gliding peaceably, without noise or eddy, under cover of its 
large-leaved lotus. Afar the harvest-fields succeed each other 
to infinite distance, to the foot of the mountains empurpled 
with the last rays of sunlight. It is the image of opulence and 
serenity, of nature left to herself. Is it indeed that? Is it not 
something else? . . . It disquiets me, however, this mournful 
figure, and I would wish to decipher the enigma of the 
Sphinx. Shall I propose a new interpretation? I see no 
longer the daughter, or wife of a king, or goddess; I surprise 
the very image of modern Egypt. In those eyes without a 
glow, cold and black, impenetrable to light as an extinguished 
coal, in that immobility prophetic as that of slave or courtesan. 
I seek the symbol of Egypt dethroned of the grandeur of her 
antique civilization, stripped of her intellectual royalty, reduced 
to the only fecundities that the citron of the Nile, that eternal 
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nature imposes to its fertile climate. Why does she turn her 
back upon the river, if not to behold the gigantic ruins of her 
older puissancy, lying prone on her banks. Beneath the 
weight of the heavy grain, she still remains firm and sombre 
as granite, and like it, without life; she has only a vegetable, 
an animal life, and is at bottom only a spark, a glimmer, a 
souvenir.” 

In studying these pictures, it is necessary to remark at the 
outset, the imperfections of the romantic method, under its pre- 
Raphaelite form, become clearly visible. The fundamental con- 
ception is what impresses us at first, elevated, intellectual, even 
mythical in its purport, but the manner in which it is made 
impressive is instructive; the naturalism, the lavish use of 
symbol, the appeal to literary ideas, throw a flood of light upon 
the working of the romantic temper in the plastic arts. 

In each of these designs, for instance, there is a certain 
demand made on the culture of the spectator. The painters 
are above all poets, cultivated men, familiar with history and 
literature ; theirideas are literary, full of recondite suggestions, 
which must be made intelligible in color. But the endeavor 
to render them into adequate clearness in so fixed a medium, 
stretches their resources to the utmost, and they are forced to 
resort to the illustrative symbol. In so doing they in a meas- 
ure exceeded the limits of painting. This is in effect the 
charge made against the earlier pre-Raphaelite art by M. Ches- 
nau and Mr. Hamerton alike, independently of each other. If 
it is an exaggeration of a healthy truth, however, it is one that 
belongs to a goodly part of romantic art in general, the aim of 
which is so largely the expression of character. Yet the objec- 
tion, if not urged too far, certainly holds good of painting so 
freighted with historical intention as Hunt’s Egyptian allegory. 
It would seem that an image in line and color is by the very 
concreteness and definiteness of its medium designed to convey 
its lesson or story simply and directly to the eye of the beholder. 
The result of a less obvious appeal to knowledge, is in most 
eases what it is here, a certain obscurity which may mean, as 
the puzzled critic finds it does, a dozen different things. But 
a just consideration of this disputed point in art would carry 
us beyond bounds; it is sufficient to note it, and the super- 
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abundant symbolism to which it led. Dante's Dream illus- 
trates how marked was this need for symbol. It is as if it had 
become a necessity of their thought, without which indeed a 
mere thought was bare and void. Expressional purpose over- 
rides the capability of the technic ; the story is told in line and 
color, and exquisitely told, but only to the cultivated sense of 
the few, who are willing to examine and ponder its last mean- 
ing. Between the artistic and the public this employment of 
a too minute and intricate emblem seems to raise an insuperable 
barrier. Instead of appealing to popular, it appears to esoteric 
taste, and loses correspondingly in breadth and clearness. 

The naturalism also, which marked especially the early work 
of the pre-Raphaelites, had its moment of exaggeration. In 
previous painting there was, as we shall see, a kind of excuse 
for a reaction in this direction, but as a principle of art it was 
at first carried beyond measure. It was perhaps a part of the 
religious cult, as Mr. Ruskin points out, that they should seek 
to transcribe natural forms in a spirit of such rigorous and 
relentless copyism. The loving care with which every bud and 
leaf and tendril is treated by the painter, has in it a sentiment 
that is referable to reverence of a divine beauty. But what- 
ever its origin, the fault of its excesses were soon evident 
enough. It involved the death or subordination of the selec- 
tive instinct, and thus injured the ideal itself, which is in a 
measure the product of selection and combination. It led 
ultimately to a tendency to “immortalize beetles and mush- 
rooms,” the common and uncomely as well as the choice in 
landscape. It is related that in Holman Hunt’s Hireling Shep- 
herd a naturalist recognized the very species of the but- 
terfly at which the young girl gazes with surprised delight, 
and named without hesitation the flowers that blossom at her 
feet. But this, surely, is not the aim of a great art, which 
depends, not so much upon details as upon the quality of the 
whole impression. Applied to historical subjects, where all 
the resources of archeological erudition are brought to bear to 
perfect the realism, its erroneousness is amusingly indicated in 
an anecdote told respecting the minute realism of Mr. Hunt’s 
Christ Teaching the Doctors. To embellish this painting, to 
render it complete and absolutely truthful in every detail, the 
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artist made a prolonged sojourn in Judea, studying the charac- 
ter of the country, and consecrating five years of his life to 
reading and research of all kinds. “ Mais, helas!” the narra- 
tor proceeds, “il est difficile de contenter tout le monde et 
son valet. Aprés avoir examiné le tableau, une dame jeune 
dit gravement: “Cela est fort beau; seuelement, on voit que 
Yauteur ne connaissait pas le trait distinctif de la race de Juda 
iladonné a ses docteurs les pieds plats qui sont de la tribu de 
Ruben, tandis que les hommes de Juda avaient le cou-de-pied 
fortement cambré ?”” 

But if such examples help to disclose the exaggerations of 
the pre-Raphaelite school, they reveal also on the other hand its 
really great and admirable qualities, which taught an invaluable 
lesson to the English art of that period. In their revolt against 
established methods, as happened with Byron and Shelley, with 
Newman and the religionists, they went by the inevitable law 
of all reforms too far. The principles of idealism in concep- 
tion and analysis in treatment, fundamental and indispensable 
as they are, carried them into the extremes I have noted, on 
one hand an obscure symbolism, and on the other a too 
minute copyism. As always happens, again, these excesses 
bore in themselves the seed of a secondary reaction and 
a gradual readjustment towards a truer equilibrium. For in 
time, after the benefit of the two-fold principle had been 
exhausted, a greater nobleness of type and a wider truth 
of statement gained for art, the errors of the school began 
to correct themselves. Rossetti and his group, with a bare 
exception or two, it is necessary to add with emphasis, out- 
grew their narrow and crude beginnings, abandoned those 
propositions which had never at any time been fixed as canons, 
and measurably expanded, if they did not materially alter, the 
purposes and means of their art. The recoil upon their earlier 
selves made itself felt throughout the artist world in England ; 
it was an ultimate expansion into a complete ideal. Eng- 
lish art in general advanced from analysis to synthesis; what 
it lost in a mannered minuteness of detail, in a too rigid exact- 
ness of description, it gained in harmony of design, in ampli- 
tude and a greater breadth of effect. But the genuine worth 
of the pre-Raphaelite effort remains unquestionable. It was 
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a veritable starting point, and if transient, a necessary stage 
in art-growth, containing and enforcing, as Mr. Ruskin says, 
“the essential germs of a right aspiration.” It was super- 
seded, but not before it had restored the mental and moral 
qualities in which previous art had been more or less deficient, 
earnestness, sincerity, ardor, imagination ; in this, again, show- 
ing a certain analogy with the movements in poetry and relig- 
ion. So along with its excesses the romantic mind brought its 
own priceless contributions to English painting. 

Moreover, this contribution of romanticism to art, and the 
decided advance it signaled, becomes the more directly appar- 
ent when it is placed again in sharp opposition to the art of the 
last century. How is it possible to set them side by side, these 
two contrasted arts springing from antagonistic influences, 
without observing how much English art regained by the 
restoration of the older force, the outburst of thought and 
feeling, the new crowd of motives, the more irregular but 
richer taste we call romanticism? And this, certainly, is the 
side of the general subject which is most interesting and 
instructive. It takes us out of the region of pure painting, of 
technical craft, into the region of philosophy and of every-day 
life. It is a phase in the larger history of taste, a record of ex- 
panding knowledge and emotion which works itself out under 
our very eyes. 

In the individual mind there is scarcely anything more inter- 
esting than change and traceable growth. We watch it, in the 
most familiar instance, in our friends, in all the novelty, the 
apparent inconsequence, or the visible sequence of its transitions. 
It affects ourselves; it touches our own lives and possibly 
transforms them. We rejoice, or we are sad, in its manifesta- 
tions ; their ideals may pass beyond our own power of appre- 
hension, lift themselves above our heads, and become to us as 
spectres in the air; or they may remain with us, or we our- 
selves advance in a glad unconsciousness to meet and embrace 
them. But whatever happens, the interest in our friend’s 
intellectual and emotional progress seldom wholly ceases ; the 
moment it subsides, we are no longer genuinely human; the 
bond that unites man to man, sympathy, is broken irretrieva- 
bly. And in circles beyond our own, in the recorded lives of 
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distinguished people, the world’s favorites and intimates, it is 
ever the interior drama which draws and attracts us by the 
force of its own supreme attractiveness. What is it but this 
that makes St. Augustine’s confessions so fascinating, that 
draws us to Erasmus, to Montaigne, to Alfieri, to Gibbon, to 
John Stuart Mill, and to so many others, who with fashions of 
thought foreign to our own, still keep us amused and interested 
in so delightful a manner? That which moved them, the ele- 
ments definable and indefinable from within and without, is 
moving us also every day, from point to point, ina growth only 
half discerned, in a direction whose end is hidden, until some 
sudden collision or awakening bring us into surprised contact 
with our new selves. And so, I think, in a movement like that 
from the classicism of the last century to the romanticism of 
our own day there is something of vital interest and attraction 
far beyond any disputable points of art theory and practice. 
We are only after all transferring attention from an individual 
to a collective evolution, studying the progress of many minds 
towards a deeper and wider sense of beauty, a typical body of 
taste and effect. 

What, then, is the precise relation of this art to that of the 
eighteenth century? What change is it exactly that romanti- 
cism has wrought in the artistic sphere? It is nowhere so 
happily and briefly expressed, I think, as in Mr. Theodore 
Watt’s observation on the exhibition at London of Rossetti’s 
pictures in 1882. “Had the committee at Burlington house,” 
he says, “purposely arranged galleries four and five, with the 
view of contrasting the artistic temper of the eighteenth cen- 
tury with the artistic temper which, if Rossetti’s work is vital, 
may become the characteristic note of our own day, they could 
not have done so more effectually than by hanging in one gal- 
lery the Reynolds, the Gainsboroughs, and the Rommeys, and 
in the other those wonderful ‘incarnate poems’ which have 
of late years been silently coloring the upper atmosphere of 
English art, as the Opal of Arden colored the cloud temple of 
the spirits of the air, though imprisoned by the gnomes at the 
foot of the hill. To pass from one gallery to the other was to 
pass from the comfortable world of domestic materialism, 
which the eighteenth century accepted as the final cause (and a 
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most worthy final cause) of the entire universe, to those older 
worlds of wonder and mystery which, though nowadays mir- 
rored only in the eyes of poets and children are as real, perhaps, 
as London is or as Ninevah was.” Reflecting on this pregnant 
contrast Mr. Watts asks if this particular instance does not dis- 
prove the common notion, so much insisted on by students of 
evolution, that the mind moves from “a temper of wonder to a 
temper of acceptance.” Literary evolution, he implies, is not 
always symmetrical, nor in a continuous straight line. Some 
great civilizations have reached the period of acceptance, and 
then have turned back and become haunted by a sense of mys- 
tery as great as ever. This was what happened to the poetry of 
Shelley and Coleridge compared with the poetry of Dryden 
and Pope. The absolute correctness of the theory in this 
special instance is, perhaps, open to doubt. But whatever may 
be said of the conclusions Mr. Watts draws from the main 
proposition, the phrase he employs hits very happily the 
chief distinctions between the antagonistic art. The English 
mind has moved “ from a temper of acceptance to a temper of 
wonder.” Is not that strikingly just and true? Is it not 
equally so when we make a larger synthesis, and include in 
the concept the temper that has given the directions to 
poetry as well as painting, and guided the tendencies of 
religious thought from Butler’s day to Newman’s and Fred- 
erick Robertson’s. But to show how and to what degree the 
remark is just and true in this three-fold field, would be equiva- 
lent to considering the whole genesis and history of the New 
Romanticism, and I am only finding my way now into a single 
corner of it. Happily, with regard to this one corner, we have 
in Rossetti a typical representative, a true romantic, and it is in 
the power and secret of his art to light up the entire matter, and 
let us see more clearly how the temper of wonder, once more 
revived in more latter-days, has operated in a mind so individ- 
ual and so responsive to its finest appeals. 

For in Rossetti this temper of wonder is but another name 
for the imagination, exquisitely sensitive and prone to dwell 
on the subtle and more secret problems of human nature and 
fate. The rare class to which he belongs by affinity of spirit 
is sealed by this quality of imagination as with seven seals. 
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There are those, and an endless procession of able and 
solid minds they make, who appear to find adequate satis- 
faction and worthy themes in the definite world of fact and 
outward existence, but Rossetti was a true soul-born romantic 
in this, that this outward existence, this tangible surface of 
things, was to him only a symbol and suggestion of the some- 
thing he conceived or felt to lie beyond it. Following nature 
as obediently, copying her as faithfully as the most humble 
and prosaic realist, his eye turned ever inwards for the supernal 
image it could not see, which could only be guessed at dimly 
in its essence, though its ultimate purport might be clear. Hence 
in his work the touch of mystery, the shadow of the unknown, 
whose borders fluctuate from moment to moment, are never 
lacking ; they surround him like an atmosphere ; they give his 
best achievement that distinctive mark which at once separates 
it from the period before him, and somewhat isolates him even 
in his own generation. In the beautiful prose allegory of the 
Hand and Soul, there is a description in which Rossetti 
forecast his own attitude as an artist, and expresses by the 
way his own convictions of what art should aim for. ‘ Chraio, 
servant of God,” says the fair woman who was his soul, 
“take now thine art unto thee, and paint me thus, as I am, 
and in the weeds of this time; only with eyes which seek 
out labor, and with a faith, not learned, yet zealous of prayer. 
Do this; so shall thy soul stand before thee always, and per- 
plex thee no more.” This seems to contain the key to Rossetti’s 
creed, that art must be both sensuous, ‘in the weeds of this 
time,’ and spiritual, with eyes of faith, ‘zealous of prayer.” 
Like that great and visionary romantic before him, the 
English seér of Heaven and Hell, he saw and keenly enjoyed 
the beauty of Hellenic art; many of his sonnets, and some of 
his drawings of heads and figures, are wrought in the spirit of 
Greek clearness and harmonious proportions. But that is not 
his characteristic mood, any more than it is Blake’s; his char- 
acteristic mood is profoundly romantic. It is the temper of 
wonder, the element of mystery,which pervades Dante’s Dream, 
his largest and in most respects his greatest work. In the Vita 
Nuova Dante recounts him in a dream. he suddenly became 
aware of one, hoarse and tired out, coming to him and asking : 
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‘ Hast thou not heard it said 
My lady, she that is so fair, is dead.’ 
* * * 


* * * 

Then Love said, ‘ Now shall all things be made clear, 
Come and behold our Lady where she iies.’ 
These ’wildering phantasies 

Then carried me to see my Lady dead, 

Even as I there was led, 

Her ladies with a veil were covering her : 

And with her was such very humbleness 
That she appeared to say, ‘I am at peace.’ 

This is the moment the painter has chosen to picture Dante, 
led by Love, approaching the couch of the dead Beatrice. The 
room in which she lies, with its winding stairs, its lamp in 
which the flame expires, its sad Latin inscription from Jere- 
miah, its allegoric accessories, is conceived in a spirit as imagina- 
tive as is shown in the treatment of the chief figure on the 
canvas. The roses and violets in the frieze typify the purity 
of her who lies at peace, and the sleep of death that comes in 
the spring-time and is watched over by Love is suggested in 
the poppies that lie strewn about, the may-blossoms, and the 
crimson doves hovering near. The soul of the dead mounts 
upward, borne by flame-colored angels that are dimly dis- 
cerned through an opening in the roof. This intense personi- 
fication extends to the central figures as well. Dante has 
paused in awed reverent grief as the solemn significance of the 
scene enters his soul, but Love, a figure in a garb of flame 
color, bearing a scallop-shell, leads him forward that he may 
kiss the dead. The hand that is not clasped by Love holds an 
arrow and some apple-blossom sprays. In the centre of the 
picture lies Beatrice clothed in white, pale, beautiful, immobile, 
her cloud of golden hair falling downwards, where the thin fair 
hands are crossed upon the breast. 

And with her was such very humbleness 
That she appeared to say, ‘I am at peace.’ 

In this lofty and harmonious composition, so charged with the 
very pathos of sorrow, we have an extreme example of Ros- 
setti’s love of symbol. The figures of Dante and Beatrice 
alone would not convey to him the whole of Dante’s conception ; 
the flowers and birds and inscriptions grew up about his 
interpretation as integral and necessary portions of it. 
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Another picture, How they met themselves, shows better 
than any other [I know, how profound was his sense of mys- 
tery, how subtle his penetration of the supernatural. I quote 
Mr. Sharp’s description of this very remarkable design. “The 
time is towards twilight, in a thick and presumably lonely 
wood, where two lovers have met by secret appointment. 
They have stopped to embrace, hidden from the world by the 
dark forest, from heaven by the roof of closely interwoven 
branches and dense foliage, when suddenly they behold them- 
selves walk towards and past them. The two supernatural 
figures have nothing to denote their immortality save a gleaming 
light along the line of their bodies, not, however, visible to the 
lovers; with clasped hands they approach and slowly pass on, 
the lady looking right into the eyes of her mortal double, and 
the man with a fixed and terrible expression staring back the 
startled gaze of the lover. The lady of life, if she may be so 
called in contradistinction, falls fainting against a tree, with 
her face deathly pale with sudden fear and horror, and her 
lover, with his left arm supporting her, with his right draws 
his sword in order to make trial of this strange double of him- 
self—but for some reason his arm seems paralyzed, and he 
cannot raise the weapon. This is the moment chosen for 
illustration : in another the lovers will be alone again, shudder- 
ing with fear at the occult significance of this strange and 
unnatural meeting with, to all intents, themselves.”* 

But it is quite impossible to convey by any word painting 
the glamour that hangs over this extraordinary work. It 
reveals such an intimate perception of the weird and eerie, and 
such a power to give them out anew in concrete form with 
intensified meaning that it can be paralleled only in some of 
Blake’s artistic or Coleridge’s poetic fantasies. 


* Dante Gabriel Rossetti : A Record and a Study, p. 138. 
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ArticLe I1V.—PSYCHO-BIOGRAPHY ; CROSS’S LIFE OF 
GEORGE ELIOT, 


George Eliot's Life, as related in her letters and journals. 
Arranged and edited by her husband, J. W. Cross, in 
three volumes. 


In his life the artist is lonely. He is a voice crying in the 
wilderness,—a root out of dry ground,—a green spot in a dry 
and thirsty land. He is in the world but not of the world. 
With Auerbach he may find that on the hights may lie repose 
but it is the restless repose of the outwardly wearied and 
inwardly forceful organism. The human mind craves the 
intermingling of experience which we call sympathy. But 
for sympathetic communion there must be substantial equality 
of attainment, and the artist, by so much as he be an artist, is 
beyond his fellows, and the note of his social life is apt to be 
seriousness. “She took things too seriously,” says Mr. Cross 
almost pathetically of George Eliot. ‘“ I was obliged to admit,” 
says he of her writings, “that, with all my admiration of her 
books, I found them on the whole profoundly sad.” 

And these three volumes of the life history of the woman 
Mary Ann Evans and the artist George Eliot, invaluable con- 
tributions as they are to psychological, literary, and social- data, 
will be found sad enough, we suspect, to most thoughtful 
readers. 

In respect to the form of presentation of these letters we 
can ask little more than is here given us. The one notable 
characteristic of the work of Mr. Cross is the perfect honesty 
of the treatment. Mr. Cross is a rare accompanist. We could 
have predicted as much from the knowledge of the fact that 
he had been dear to George Eliot. For the study of these 
volumes compels us to realize that her intimates were always 
accompanists and dear to her, we sometimes think, in propor- 
tion to their abilities in that capacity rather than for their pos- 
sibilities in their own fields of performance. Perhaps it is 
true that it is at once the privilege and the regretted limitation 
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of all artists to attract. “ Habit,” says George Eliot herself, 
“is the penalty we pay for our past sins.” Perhaps the habit 
of recasting all values into the one personality is the artist’s 
penalty for his own force. In this instance, however, we 
cannot regret the fact. Says George Eliot in one of these 
letters, “Is it not odious that, as soon as a man is dead, his desk 
is raked, and every insignificant memorandum which he never 
meant for the public is printed for the gossiping amusement of 
people too idle to reread his books,” and because “ there is a 
certain set, not a small one, who are titillated by the worst 
and indifferent to the best.” Now we are distinctly conscious 
of sympathy with an author as she says this and glad for the 
sake of her memory as well as for our own enjoyment that she 
had such an editor as Mr. Cross. The work is a mosaic of 
letters,—letters carefully “pruned,” as Mr. Cross frankly tells 
us, “of everything that seemed to me irrelevant to my pur- 
pose; of everything that I thought my wife would have 
omitted.” It is a mosaic confessedly composed to “ show the 
development of mind and character.” And yet it is studi- 
ously, conscientiously, honest. There is no false light thrown 
here and there. The weak and the strong in the life portrayed 
are both given us with frankness and with fullness. For this 
we heartily thank Mr. Cross. We could indeed have asked for 
a fuller index, but we reflect on Swift’s observation that of 
“little weight are the greatest services to princes when put into 
the balance with a refusal to gratify their passions,” and, having 
much, we refrain from asking for more. 

In respect to the contents we might perhaps indulge in criti- 
cism. Possibly we could have wished that Miss Evans had 
not so much enjoyed her own sufferings and been so willing 
that her friends should suffer with her, but we are sensible of 
the truth of the sentence from La Bruyére quoted in one of 
these very letters: “Le plasior de la critique nous oté celui 
d’étre viremont touchés de tres belles choses,” and for ourselves 
we will prefer to enjoy. 

It is not uninteresting in these volumes to note the indiffer- 
ence of George Eliot to the “General Reader.” She posi- 
tively arrays herself in opposition to this poor creature who, 
as she says, would fain “devour” her books. “ Far worse,” 
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says she, “than any verdict as to the proportion of good and 
evil in our work is the painful impression that we write for a 
public which has no discernment of good and evil.” Being 
ourselves, however, on cordial terms with this General Reader 
we can assure him that even he will be able not only to under- 
stand but to enjoy these volumes. 

The work will, however, appeal with special force to three 
classes of students: the gossiping student of social conditions ; 
the student of psychological experiences, and the student of 
literary growths. The gossiping student will be disappointed. 
If he be what we may be allowed to call a retail student,— 
one who works out problems of life from the study of indi- 
vidual lives,—he will find less of material than one would 
expect. Here is indeed the full life of a woman of genius, 
whose sympathies touched all the grades of human existence 
and whose nerves thrilled at every throb of human suffering. 
Our friend the Gossiper,—and we ourselves admit we have 
great sympathy with him,—will straightway begin to search 
for the reasons why such a woman should have preferred a 
social condition which outpassed all conventions and thus 
chosen a social desert for her immediate environment. We 
suspect our friend the Gossiper will give it up. He will find 
it hard from these volumes to weave a romance of high motive 
and great purpose around the connection with Mr. ,Lewes. 
We think he will join the General Reader in voting the work 
not up to his desires. 

But to the psychologist these volumes are invaluable. The 
successive phases of religious experience are a fascinating 
study. Here is a woman whose culture,—for we have the 
catalogue of the mental meat on which she fed,—was as wide 
as literature, and whose literary persistence was simply marv- 
elous. We have a woman who had what Mr. Cross calls a 
“religious mind” by which we may infer that she was like 
her own Maggie Tulliver filled “with a blind, unconscious 
yearning for something that would link together the wonder- 
ful impressions of this mysterious life, and give her soul a 
sense of home in it.” We have, moreover, a woman who has 
studied the religious life with seriousness, with intensity, with 
honesty. We have one who at the age of twenty-seven trans- 
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lated the Strauss’ Life of Christ and “only endured” the 
“ dissecting,” by Strauss, “of the beautiful story of the cruci- 
fixion” because above her head as she wrote she had an ivory 
image of the Crucified Christ. We have one who at nineteen 
could “only sigh for those who are multiplying earthly ties 
which, though powerful enough to detach their hearts and 
thoughts from Heaven, are so brittle as to be liable to be 
snapped asunder at every breeze,” and who could say with per- 
fect sincerity, “O that we could live only for Eternity! that 
we could realize its nearness ;” one who at twenty-one writes 
to Miss Lewis a long letter warning her earnestly against all 
fiction, though she admits that “ when a person has exhausted 
the wonders of truth, there is no other resource than fiction ; 
till then I cannot imagine how the adventures of some phan- 
tom conjured up by fancy can be more entertaining than the 
transactions of real specimens of human nature, from which 
we may safely draw inferences ;” and finally one who at 
twenty-five could jestingly allude to her childhood as a period 
of “colic and whooping-cough and dread of ghosts, to say 
nothing of Hell and Satan and an offended Deity in'the Sky 
who was angry when I wanted too much plum cake.” We 
will not trace the progress nor will we question the statement 
of Mr. Cross that at the last it was exceedingly difficult to 
ascertain, either from her books or from the closest personal 
intimacy, what her exact relation was to any religious creed or 
to any political party. The impression of Mr. Cross is that 
“she could not conceive that there was as yet any religious 
formula sufficient nor any known political system likely to be 
final. Perhaps Mr. Cross was wrong,—we will not here dis- 
cuss the question,—but the study of this religious development 
will well reward the attention of the student. 

The emotional phases of such a complex nature as was 
George Eliot’s are, in their turn a study of great interest. Mr. 
Cross, in his excellent preface, says: “On the intellectual side 
there remains little to be learned by those who already know 
George Eliot’s books. In the twenty volumes which she wrote 
and published in her lifetime will be found her best and ripest 
thoughts. The letters now published throw light on another 
side of her nature,—not less important, but hitherto unknown 
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to the public,—the side of the affections.” And at the close 
of the volume Mr. Cross tells us, as if in his view it needed to 
be told, that “she was, and as a woman she wished to be above 
all things feminine,—that she had the distinctive feminine 
qualities that lend a rhythm to the movements of life.’ Now 
the very insistence of Mr. Cross makes us question, and the 
more we study the more profound is the mystery of the char- 
acter before us. The feminine, in the sense of housewifely, 
domestic, sympathetic, unselfish, affectional, was one phase of 
George Eliot’s expression ; but that in any fair use of language 
this could be called the note of her living seems untrue. We 
are baffled by the inconsistencies at every turn and driven 
even to wonder, sometimes, if the thrill of universal sympathy 
in the Mill on the Floss and Adam Bede was more than a 
wonderfully successful study of the affectional and the sexual 
phases of individual experience. At all events it is as a study 
rather than as an inspiration that the presentation of the emo- 
tional in these volumes appeals to us. We sometimes gasp and 
long for a bit of that highest affection,—that love that seeketh 
not her own. Indeed the barbarian masculine reviewer even 
sometimes bursts out into rank heresy and doubts if George 
Eliot really would have “longed to join the choir invisible ” 
unless, like the choir visible in which she had for so long 
time lived, it had been trained to sing her praise. But the very 
many-sidedness of this nature is its own explanation and justi- 
fication, and if it seemed to absorb remorselessly from all about 
it in private life we remember how it shone forth in Amos 
Barton and in Silas Marner, and we bundle our officious criti- 
cism into obscurity without scruple. 

Finally, to the literary student these three volumes are of 
inestimable value. There are two methods much in vogue 
just now for getting at the secret of an author’s power. The 
first and the most popular one at the moment is the analytical, 
—what the late Mr. Richard Grant White has called the ana- 
tomical—method. It is quite possible in this case, for exam- 
ple, to set forth as a broad principle that in the development 
of women of genius there will always be four periods, at least, 
of advance, and that the usual order will be first the Literary, 
then the Sensuous, then the Material, then the Creative. 
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The works before us lend themselves with great ease to such 
a classification of the states of development if we drop out the 
Sensuous which seems, with Miss Evans, to have found its 
outlet mainly in religious enthusiasm in early life. For the 
rest the early letters in this series were clearly written in the 
literary stage. Indeed the first volume of the three is almost 
pure literature. The letters flash with bright thoughts. 
George Eliot has too a wonderful mastery of language. She 
says herself, ‘‘ Nathless, I love words ; they are the quoits, the 
bows, the stanes that furnish the gymnasium of the mind.” 
And she uses these “ quoits” with a skill that leaves us lost in 
admiration. She tells us, for example, of “a lady who has been 
guanoing her mind with French novels. Of one of her friends 
she says, “I once said of you that yours was a sort of alkali 
nature which would detect the slightest acid of falsehood. 
You begin to phiz-z-z directly it approaches you. I want you 
as a test.” And with this mastery of the tools she showers 
upon us in this first volume thought, anecdote, wit in almost 
bewildering profusion. Some of her letters on music,—which 
she says, “ arches over this existence with another and diviner,” 
—-on art, on religion, “that ever flowing river fresh from the 
windows of heaven and the fountains of the great deep,” we 
wish we could quote here in full. They fairly glow with that 
“wit” which, as George Eliot says, “gives us that exquisite 
kind of laughter which comes from the gratification of the 
reasoning faculties.” Perhaps, indeed, no better description of 
her earlier method of expression, as shown in these letters can 
be given than is summed up in her own phrase for the “ in- 
ward light of poetry,’—“ emotion blended with thought.” If 
this be the note of poetry these earlier letters are certainly 
poetic utterances. 

But the first phase passed,—the literary phase,—the poetry 
of intellectual life. “It is so,” says she, “in all stages of life ; 
the poetry of girlhood goes,.the poetry of love and marriage, 
the poetry of maternity, and at last the very poetry of duty 
forsakes us for a season, and we see ourselves and all about us, 
as nothing more than miserable agglomerations of atoms—poor 
tentative efforts of the Watur Princep to mould a personal- 
ity.” The stage passed, and to it succeeded the phase which 
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we have styled the material—the halting stage in a great life 
when all vision seems bounded by the actual, and all aspiration 
drops to a consuming desire to grasp and possess the comforts 
and riches of the moment. The student will find these details 
of the pounds, and the pennies, and the lodgings, and the 
wicked people who borrow volumes, instead of buying them 
as well conducted people should, in quite sufficient fullness. 
The student will enjoy them also, though they will only 
indirectly help him in his quest. 

Then came the latest and fullest developmental era, the 
creative period. “September, 1856,” says she, “ made a new 
era in my life for it was then I began to write fiction.” Mr. 
Cross credits Miss Evans with a belief in “ presentiments.” 
She had an “ Ahnung” in her earlier life that sometime she 
would write fiction. as she had “ presentiments ” of other future 
happenings. The assertion seems to us to go beyond the 
record, yet the student can judge for himself, for we venture 
to say that there is not in the whole realm of biography so 
complete a history of the birth and growth of a great intel- 
lectual life as we have here. George Eliot was thirty-seven 
when she began to write fiction, and the results of the next 
twenty years the world has read. The life is lived before us 
in these volumes and the literary anatomist can work his will. 
So pretty a study is it that we will not intrude upon him with 
suggestions. 

Yet, however valuable the details given in all these letters 
are as a commentary to the life and to the works of the artist 
it is doubtful if a microscopic study of them will reveal the 
secret of George Eliot’s power. Dissect and analyze as you 
will, there is still something that eludes. Perhaps the other 
method may help us, the method that works not from the little 
to the great, but from the Ideal to the immediate,—the method 
which grasps the vital germ of an author’s genius and relates 
it, more or less fully, as the circumstance may justify, to a 
possible completeness. And to us this vital germ in George 
Eliot’s work, the note of the records of human strugglings 
which her novels give us, is the thrilling sense infusing them 
of the significance of human life. “That witch-hazel instinct 
of hers,” says another, “ for the significance in even the most 
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hopeless deserts of personality, is a wonderful gift.” We be 
lieve it to be more than an accidental quality and more than a 
cultivated habit. It is, to us, the secret of her power. Hu- 
manity’s life-blood coursed through her veins, and her soul- 
pulse timed the heart throbs of the world. To her in the 
meanest and weakest soul was an infinite possibility and for it 
an infinite responsibility. Had she with this wonderful sense 
of the significant been willing also to see the Christ beyond 
the veil she might have stood among the world’s great teachers. 
And because of all that she was we cannot help wishing for 
what she might have been. 
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ArticLe V.—REASONS FOR REJECTING THE CREED 
REPORTED BY THE CREED COMMISSION AUTHOR- 
IZED BY THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGRE- 
GATIONAL CHURCHES.* 


THE Creed Commission authorized by the National Council 
of Congregational Churches in November, 1880, by a large 
majority in December, 1883, reported a “Creed,” and a shorter 
“ Confession of Faith.” The statements of doctrine are chiefly 
embraced in the “ Creed.” 

The creeds of Christendom in general have been highly in- 
fluential. They have been designed to give a condensed state- 
ment of the supposed teachings of Scripture. So far as they 
have been a success for that purpose they have been potent for 
great good. Where on important questions they have con- 
tained error, or by omission have allowed it, they have caused 
much evil. Christian creeds at first naturally arose to distin- 
guish Christians from Jews and Pagans. Afterwards they be- 
came necessary, and were made, to distinguish between real, 
and nominal yet false, believers. An unanswerable evidence 
of the reality and value of Christianity is in the life of its disci- 
ples. Another evidence lies in a discriminating, profound, and 
comprehensive statement of its doctrines. Such statements, or 
creeds could never have existed without the background of 
reality. A religious society is known by its fruits, and also by 
its real creed. A church of true life will endeavor to make its 
professed creed and its real creed agree. 

Congregationalists are infused more than many with the 
spirit of freedom and independent thought. Therefore they 
need more than most a distinct and strong creed as a centraliz- 
ing power. Without it some will lack in adhesion to sound 
doctrine, and thereby lessen the force of the main body, be- 
sides proving themselves to be wandering stars. Congrega- 

* A place in the NEw ENGLANDER is accorded without hesitation to 
this Article, though it ought in fairness, perhaps, to be stated that the 
editors take a different and more favorable view of the Creed, and are 


by no means able to bring themselves to share in the apprehensions of 
the respected author.—EpDs. OF THE NEW ENGLANDER. 
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tionalists have no iron-bound church polity to hold them 
together. They should rely the more upon unity of sentiment 
and purpose. It is no time now for them to introduce divisive 
elements by changing their basis of doctrine. They should seek 
growth by conversion rather than by changing creed lines. In 
this age of laxness in the interpretation of Scripture, and in the 
acceptance of Christian evidences, the Master’s cause forbids 
that his servants should invite this laxness into their own dwell- 
ings. The fact that Congregationalists have made special pro- 
vision for a new statement of doctrine, is their assumption that 
church creeds are of importance. Whatever is important de- 
mands scrutiny. 

Some are disposed to say, that since the commission’s creed 
has been presented to the churches by a considerable body of 
able Christian men, in the discharge of an office unsought by 
them, it ought to be universally accepted and adopted. No 
doubt this plea makes a forcible appeal to all. It is painful to 
break away from it. But we are not at liberty to take our 
faith by proxy. Each one has a conscientious duty to God, 
even though it does lead him to differ from some of his breth- 
ren. If the creed were of slight importance, its paternity 
might be a valid reason for accepiing it. But, even wise good 
men may err, and therefore on important questions their views 
need the support of the strongest reasons, and should not be 
adopted without them. If the commission’s creed is not the 
best, the fault may be in the system under which they con- 
sented to serve, rather than in themselves. Whether or not 
there are reasons sufficient for accepting the creed, there are 
reasons sufficient for examining it. 

I. One thing apparent is, the creed is not what was contem- 
plated in the original movement for a new statement of doc- 
trine. The organic inception of that movement was with the 
Ohio Conference. The memorial of that body to the National 
Council, called for a creed which should “state in precise terms 
in our living tongue the doctrines which we hold to-day ;” 
which should “ be a full and adequate doctrinal symbol of the 
denomination ;” and which should “give us the advantage of 
definiteness and positiveness in our doctrinal position.” As to 
“precise terms,” and “a full and adequate doctrinal symbol,” 
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and “ definiteness and positiveness,” does not the creed fail by 
purposely being so indefinite, and so lacking in precise terms, 
and in positiveness, as to provide for a compromise in opinions, 
and to cover a variety of views by generic and indefinite 
language? Is not this the case in respect to the doctrines of 
inspiration and atonement? The Ohio Conference called for a 
“Comprehensive” confession. But does not the new creed 
fail to comprehend some of the most vital attributes of God ? 
That body called for a declaration which “would let the world 
know just where we stand.” But does not the creed definitely 
failto let any body know where Congregationalists stand on 
several of the doctrines surupulously held by evangelical de- 
nominations? The conference desired an elaborate “ doctrinal 
statement,” “ adapted to meet the current errors of to-day ;” 
something like the “Savoy declaration,” which “grew out of 
the circumstances of its own time ;” yet bereft of its “rigidly 
old-school” views, such as its statements on “imputation,” 
“divine decrees,” “effectual calling,” ‘elect infants,” and 
‘limited atonement.” But the new creed is bereft of far more 
than the conference contemplated, and is justly regarded by 
many in that body as a hindrance rather than a help in meeting 
various “current errors of to-day.” 

The action of the Ohio Conference was soon followed by 
similar memorials from the Central South Conference in ses- 
sion at Memphis, and the Minnesota Conference. The senti- 
ment of these bodies was in harmony with that of their Ohio 
brethren. 

The essay by Rev. Hiram Mead, D.D., on “A New Declara- 
tion of Faith,” had a marked influence in the council of 1880. 
But he too argued for an “elaborately prepared symbol” of 
faith, one that should “state more accurately than does the 
Savoy Confession the views now held,” a declaration that might 
“be honestly referred to as in all essential points the true 
doctrinal basis of American Congregationalism,” “an authorized 
statement of the common faith that shall present distinctly the 
various doctrines of the evangelical system which Congrega- 
tionalists find in the word of God.” 

Does not the Commission’s creed sadly fail in some respects 
to “present distinctly the various doctrines of the evangelical 
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system?’ Are not it defects such that it cannot be “referred 
to as in all essential points the true doctrinal basis of American 
Congregationalism ?” It was to take the place of the Savoy 
Confession. But, does it not fail to state even as “ accurately ” 
as that symbol does “the views now held?’ How can the new 
creed be termed throughout an “elaborately prepared symbol” 
of doctrine? In respect to the “doctrine of inspiration,” Pro- 
fessor Mead asked for the “best definition which in the present 
advanced stage of Biblical criticism it is possible to make.” 
And yet the Commission’s creed hardly undertakes a definition 
of that doctrine, and does not even admit the word “ inspira- 
tion” into its statement. Prof. Mead sought a “restatement ” 
of the “doctrine of the Atonement;” but he did not contem- 
plate such an omission of Scripture in that statement as is 
made by the new creed. Plainly, the Commission’s creed is 
not what was contemplated in the original movement for a new 
statement of doctrine. 

II. The new creed does not fully meet the instructions given 
to the Commission by the Council: although there may be in 
one respect a misleading implication in those instructions. 
Notice here three distinct points in the second resolution of 
direction given by the Council. 

1. The Commission were to prepare an “exposition of the 
truths of the glorious gospel of the blessed God.” An “ expo- 
sition” is an interpretation or explanation. In respect to 
various cardinal doctrines the creed fails to give an “ exposi- 
tion” of Scripture “truths.” It isin some respects an imper- 
fect syllabus of doctrine, rather than an “ exposition” of it. 
The Council doubtless coincided with Professor Mead’s essay, 
which leads us to expect an elaborate statement of doctrinal be- 
lief, such as might be “ used somewhat as a text-book is used,” 
and “be made an instrument of prime value in both intellect- 
ual and religious training ;” as “teachers like President Mark 
Hopkins have used the Westminster Catechism with the best 
results.” Bui this new creed as a whole can not serve any 
such purpose. Its first article concerning God, fails to give 
any list of his attributes; does not even tell us that he is infi- 
nite in all perfections ; does not assure us that he is perfectly 
holy, or even holy at all, except as the word “Holy” appears 
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as a part of the name of the Spirit of God. It does not tell us 
that the Holy Spirit is of one substance with the Father, 
though it says that the Son is such. It tells us that God is 
worshiped and glorified, but not that he is to be worshiped and 
glorified ; and in no other way does it explicitly lay upon men 
their absolute obligateon to worship and glorify God forever. 
This first article can not justly be regarded as an elaborate and 
adequate “‘ exposition” of truth concerning the Godhead. 

The third article treats of man’s duty, and of his sins. But 
it does not shut out all denial of the total depravity of men, or, 
of their entire destitution of holiness while in the impenitent 
state. It says that all men are so alienated from God that 
there is no salvation from guilt except through grace ; but that 
is not saying that after becoming accountable until born of the 
Spirit they are in a constant state of sinfulness, and without 
the least holiness. This third article does not teach, nor does 
any in the creed teach, that man was holy at the first. It only 
teaches that man was a moral agent and could be holy. It does 
not teach that Adam fell from holiness, but only that by his 
disobedience he fell under God’s displeasure. Apparently the 
article is not designed to teach the fall of man as an event dif- 
ferent from the fall of children now, who by their first sin fall 
under God’s displeasure. Here is a professed Christian man 
who believes that we are descended from monkeys, and that 
the first moral act of the monkeys was a sinful one, and that 
thus they fell under God’s displeasure. Therefore he can sign 
this creed; partly because it eludes the doctrine of the fall of 
man in our first parents, and partly because it does not imply 
that we descended from Adam and Eve. Here is a Darwinian 
who believes that we have inherited an evil nature from the 
first monkeys that had a conscience: but this creed does not 
even admit that poor inheritance. It recognizes the fall of our 
first parents, but not of man in them. It omits the prominent 
and forcible Scripture truth, that the universal reign of sin 
and death among men is in some sense a consequence of that 
fall. The instructions to the Council call for the “exposition,” 
not of isolated texts, but of “truths.” And therefore each 
article should comprise the substance of all prominent texts 
bearing on its subject. A few thoughts on a theme are not 
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enough for its real “exposition,” if there are important thoughts 
unnamed. In this view the third article is much below the de- 
mand of the instructions. 

2. This “exposition” of truths was to be “for the instruc- 
tion and edification of our churches.” Does not this require 
that each article of faith should be more than fragmentary, 
should be as full as the uninspired mind of man can make it, 
by bringing together in each case all the teachings of Divine 
inspiration? Taking as an example the two articles we have 
considered : can they meet the requirements? With such omis- 
sions can they duly instruct and edify? Can “our churches” 
go to them to learn what as a denomination we believe on the 
subject treated and what the Scriptures teach? We shall see 
that other articles are equally defective. 

3. The Committee of seven, who were to appoint the Com- 
mission of twenty-five, were to select for that body, men 
“yepresenting different shades of thought among us.” If all the 
‘‘ different shades of thought ” were to be represented in the 
statement of doctrine, as well as in the Commission, what could 
it be but a compromise creed? And what can a compromise 
creed be other than a fragmentary and weak one? What if 
Christianity were to adopt the compromise principle, and cut 
down all of its creeds and its preaching to the views and con- 
ceptions of the weakest and least informed members of the 
churches? It would sacrifice truth, it would abrogate power, 
it would soon be unable to produce even the weakest Christians. 
The Holy Spirit would not have enough sword of the truth 
to convict and convert souls to any large extent. The kingdom 
of God could not come. 

It was the Council that here committed an error. That 
body should have made no provision for “ different shades of 
thought,” but for a full and strong Biblical creed on the funda- 
mental doctrines of the gospel. For, such doctrines are held, 
and long have been held, by the chief portion of Congrega- 
tionalists, who for centuries have given character and a name 
to the denomination. If the Council meant merely the two 
“shades” of Old School and New School, which is nearly cer- 
tain, then the Commission should have chosen Biblical or 
other language, which would have excluded the views of 
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neither class, and not have sacrificed Scripture doctrine on any 
topic. 

If the Council meant that the “ different shades” should all 
have a hearing, but that the majority should issue a strong and 
full creed on all evangelical doctrines, then the majority of the 
Commission apparently misunderstood the directions in which 
the Council were not sufficiently explicit. Must a shade of 
doctrine entertained only by a few and having no clear scrip- 
tural warrant, have a place in the creed of a great denomina- 
tion? Or must some truth, or some scripture statement be 
suppressed on account of that different shade of thought enter. 
tained by a few? Such a course would enervate any creed. 
Evidently, Professor Mead wisely had this point in view when 
he emphatically remarked: ‘Here let it be said, once for all, 
that by the ‘consensus’ or ‘the common faith’ is meant not 
such a statement as would be agreed to in all points by every 
one who professes to be a Congregationalist. A confession 
that should exclude every thing that any ote would doubt or 
deny, would be exceedingly meagre, more remarkable for its 
lack of doctrinal truths than for its declaration of them. The 
consensus, rather, is comprehensive of those great truths which 
the best and profoundest Biblical scholars among us—those 
who are generally acknowledged to be such—find in God’s 
word.” 

When we look over the list of names of the twenty-two men 
who subscribed to the new creed, and presented it for adoption 
by the Congregational churches of the United States, how can 
we suppose that they were all satisfied with it? Did not some 
of them adopt it, not because they deemed it the best creed, 
but the best they could get with so large a majority? Yet, 
our minds ought to revolt from adopting a creed for our 
churches which is not in our judgment superlatively good. It 
is time to make creeds on the great essential doctrines for 
national, or world-wide denominations, as complete as the 
Scriptures warrant. That will constitute a mighty power 
against infidelity and all unbelief. It would have been better 
for the committee to issue several creeds expressing what each 
part of them thought to be the Biblical view, or else to issue 
an orthodox creed which a majority of them would sign. 
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We shall still further see that the Commission’s creed dis- 
cards some prominent biblical truths, probably because they 
were doubted or denied by a few. This course being contrary 
to the original conception of a new creed and contrary to a part 
of the Council’s ifstructions to the Commission, we are war- 
ranted in discarding the creed. Churches, Conferences, and 
Associations, that will, should make or take a better creed, or 
else keep what they have. 

III. The Commission’s creed, on several vital doctrines, 
rejects specific and emphatic Scripture language and thought, 
apparently in order to suit those who make some objections to 
some Scripture statements. To reject mere hwman language 
or thought, whether Calvinistic or Arminian, is optional with 
all, and may sometimes well be done for the sake of union. 
But to reject Scripture on any vital doctrine in question, seems 
like laying unholy hands upon the word of God. 

Yet, in respect to the Scriptures, the Commission’s creed 
purposely discards the important Bible word “inspiration.” 
That word is suz generis. As Dr. Parker, of London, says, 
there is no word like it, or that can take the place of it. With 
that sacred word discarded, and with the creed’s article on the 
Bible accepted, as the Andover Review says: “ Professor Ladd 
finds no difficulty in accepting this statement. It perfectly 
agrees with the theories of his recent books” (Apl. No. 1884). 
And yet Professor Ladd teaches that Bible writers commit 
human errors and self-contradictions in the sacred writings, and 
on points, too, where they aim at making a revelation from God, 
and where Christendom claims that they are inspired. Some 
hold the view of inspiration which admits that the Bible leads 
men into religious error. The new creed does not deny this 
view or exclude it, and thus it omits an essential part of the 
true doctrine of the inspiration of the Scriptures. 

Much as we may wish to accommodate our fellow-men, if 
we would hold to Christ as supreme and be faithful to Him, 
we must not reject Scripture language to please any in their 
laxness of view, or peculiarity of doctrine. Jesus unquali- 
fiedly accepted the Scriptures of the Old Testament, and we 
had better accept both the Old and New Testaments, if we 
would aid his cause and not hinder it. No evidence yet 
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appears which justifies us in suppressing the word “inspira- 
tion,” as applied to the Scriptures, either in creed or in teach- 
ing. Those who dislike and discard the word should be left 
to get along as best they can. Is it not great temerity in us to 
reject a word of God’s choosing to please any? The Commis- 
sion’s creed also is consistent with itself in failing to say that 
the Scriptures are the imfallible record of God’s revelation of 
himself and the only authoritative standard of teaching and of 
conduct. 

On the subject of the atonement, the Commission’s creed dis- 
ecards the Scripture word “ propitiation” or its adjective “ pro- 
pitiatory ” or “expiatory,” which is the equivalent of “ propi- 
tiatory.” This rejection is no doubt to accommodate the view, 
that the sufferings and death of Christ have no design and no 
effect to honor the law and justice of God in order that the 
sinner may be forgiven. Such satisfaction or effect is the teach- 
ing of the word “ propitiation.” That word the Revised Ver- 
sion retains. God has given it. He means something by it. 
And what he means we should not exclude to suit anyone. An 
inspired apostle uses that word in the very culmination of the 
greatest argument the world has ever known on the way of 
salvation for sinners. To say that the word “ propitiation ” is 
a mere altar-form expression, with no substantial reality under 
it, the thing symbolized being itself only a symbol, were prepos- 
terous. The thought that for two thousand or four thousand 
years God authorized the sacrifice of animals as a symbol of 
Christ’s final great “ propitiation,” and yet, that after all, that 
propitiation is nothing but a mere figure or illustration, will 
never long satisfy a Bible-loving, spiritual Christian. Let some 
make such round-about explanations of the word “ propitiation ” 
as they choose and get on with that Scripture as they can. But, 
does God want one of his designed, expressive, and emphatic 
words on so cardinal a question turned out of human state- 
ments of belief? The new creed retains the word “sacrifice,” 
which in Scripture often means the same as “ propitiation.” 
But by modern usage “sacrifice” has such a generic sense, 
that under its signification those who wish may mean simply 
that Christ died a martyr, by the moral influence of his act to 
persuade men, with no meaning of “ propitiation,” by which 
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God “might himself be just, and the justifier of him that hath 
faith in Jesus” (R. V.). It will prove to be very pernicious 
to let the moral view of the atonement discard Scripture for 
its accommodation. The creed rejects the word “ vicarious” 
as descriptive of Christ’s sufferings and death, and probably 
intends to reject the historical or orthodox meaning of that 
word in its relation to the doctrine of the atonement. Some 
now use the word “vicarious” in a merely vague sense, but 
not with the technical meaning that Christ as a sufferer stood 
in any sense in the place of sinners to redeem them from the 
penalty of the law. The creed seems to be intended to accom- 
modate this new departure. 

The creed is defective, because, on the highly important 
subject of the resurrection of the dead it fails to commit itself 
concerning the resurrection of the “unjust,” and thus omits 
direct Scripture language on that doctrine (Acts xxiv. 15). Can 
the creed make no mention of that part of the resurrection, and 
yet bea faithful “ exposition” of Scripture truth on that sub- 
ject, for the profitable “instruction and edification of our 
churches ?” 

The creed in a marked manner is defective in omitting, and, 
according to the best evidence, purposely omitting, all Scrip- 
ture and other language which make the issues of the final 
judgment dependent on the things done in this life’ The 
whole Bible is pervaded by the doctrine that all men will ap- 
pear before the judgment-seat of Christ, and that the issues of 
the judgment will be according to their works in this world. 
The passage in 2 Cor. v. 10, distinctly expresses that doctrine. 
If any claim that it is limited to the righteous, the claim must 
go without proof. Besides, in the Apocalyptist vision (Rev. 
xx. 12-15) when the dead, both righteous and wicked, “ were 
judged,” it was “according to their works.”’ Their works were 
those “ written in the books,” not in the “ book of life” simply. 
And by Scripture usage both the “book” of men’s accounts, 
and their “ deeds” or “ works,” pertain to this life. Knowing 
as we do that in the time of Christ and the Apostles the doc- 
trine of a probation for man in the spirit world was not held, 
the teaching now that there is such a probation, or leaving the 
way open for it to be taught, isa marked change and a serious 
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defect. Even the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, or 
metempsychosis, held in common by both Brahmans and 
Buddhists, and by many other heathen, and taught of old by 
some Grecian philosophers, though not to the Grecian people, 
and once held also by a few heretical Jews and Christians,— 
this doctrine did not dare to suppose that there is a probation in 
the spirit world, but only in some existence in the flesh, or in 
vegetable life. It is left for modern universalists and post 
mortem probationists to both champion and disciple this new 
idea that the opportunities of repentance, conversion, and sal- 
vation, may be transferred from this life to the next. The 
original Universalists of modern times held nosuch view. And 
now are we to leave a place for this new doctrine of after- 
death probation not merely in Church Confessions, but in 
ministerial ones also? Even if we refrain from teaching the 
doctrine, shall we at least keep out of our creeds whatever 
Scripture militates against it? That bald and daring thing we 
shall do, if we take the Commission’s creed, and throw over- 
board the Westminster and Savoy Confessions or other similar 
but shorter creeds. 

In former days, when the idea of probation after death was 
not entertained, silence in regard to it did not favor it. But 
now when that doctrine is advocated by some, if we leave a 
place for it in our creed, we are not simply non-committal in 
regard to it, we positively encourage and foster it. Will the 
great majority of Congregationalists assent to such a measure ¢ 
Will they not protest against it? When the Commission was 
appointed an after-death probation was not heard of in our 
ranks. It has come in since from another denomination. 
Therefore the Commission were in no wise bound to provide 
for it. And the Committee that appointed the Commission 
were not allowed to note it as one of the “ different shades of 
thought among us.” 

In the same line as that of these last two named omissions, is 
a third. The Commission’s creed fails to teach that a// men 
will be brought into judgment after death. This is significant, 
because the creed also fails to teach that the “unjust ” will be 
raised from the dead. 

Under the second head of this discussion, three points were 
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noticed of the Council’s instructions to the Commission. In 
respect to two of them the creed does not answer to the instruc- 
tions. In respect to the third point the instructions were mis- 
leading and defective. Now notice a fourth point in the in- 
structions. The Council, and also the Ohio Conference, called 
for a creed that should be a “ comprehensive exposition.” We 
are now prepared to say that the creed fails to comprehend 
some important elements in some cardinal doctrines, and entire- 
ly omits some other important doctrines. Whether judged by 
former confessions of faith held by Congregationalists, or 
judged by the Scriptures, the creed can not properly be termed 
“comprehensive.” And in that respect it is revolutionary. 
If adopted it changes the basis of doctrine of the whole denom- 
ination. Even in the creedless Unitarian denomination, some 
have endeavored to enlarge their boundaries by a liberalism 
deemed excessive by the greater portion of the body. Does 
not the new creed contain too much of one kind of liberalism 
to be accepted by the majority of Congregationalists? Provid- 
ing against all threatening errors does not necessitate a lengthy 
creed. It can all be done by inserting some words in place of 
others, losing no thought, and adding no sentence. 

IV. The extensive adoption of the Commission’s creed by 
Congregationalists would tend to their disunion and demoraliza- 
tion. It would be a terrible jolt for the whole body of the de- 
nomination to be thrown down at once from the Westminster 
and Savoy Confessions, even for “substance of doctrine,” to 
the low plane of the new creed. There would be much reaction 
and rebounding. The violence would resemble what the 
denomination suffered by the Unitarian defection of sixty years 
ago. History shows that where churches degenerate in spiritual 
life their creeds degenerate from the Orthodox standard. This 
has been the case with Unitarians and “ Hicksite” Friends. 
History also shows that if the creed standard is lowered, and 
the entering door is widened, the spiritual character of the 
membership is lowered accordingly. Men do not easily go 
higher than the requirements, while they do easily go lower. 
If spiritually dead churches are revived, they revive their 
ereed. According to sound definitions and good usage, the 
Commission’s creed is below the Orthodox standard. Not all 
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Congregationalists will be carried thus low. Therefore, exten- 
sive adoption of the creed will create disunion. In some 
cases it would excite parishioners against their pastor. If he 
preaches the truth in regard to inspiration, the apostacy, the 
atonement, the dependence of the future state upon this life, 
the general resurrection and judgment, his parishioners may 
say, “ You have gone beyond the creed; you are preaching 
what is unnecessary ; you are preaching more than the Bible 
teaches. The creed excludes your speculations.” There are 
many parishes where the church would defend their pastor for 
preaching the truth, and the society would condemn him. 
Division of parishes and churches again would be the order of 
the day. 

Some favor the new creed, and no doubt joined to give it, 
under a plea of union by a broader platform. But the planks 
of a platform may be put so far apart as to create the danger 
of falling through. That danger people will find out, and then 
shun those who expose them to it. Some men, who by in- 
fluence and sentiment were more or less responsible for the 
new creed, previous to its issue advocated a fraternal fellow- 
ship between the Congregational and Universalist denomina- 
tions. The creed in some aspects looks in that direction. But 
as the two bodies now are, as well undertake to unite two 
wholly incongruous material substances. They have too many 
diverse elements to fuse together. Such an act on the part of 
Congregationalists would be suicide. They can not, except 
ruinously, so much abandon their appeal to the “ powers of the 
world to come.” Evangelical Christendom has much of the 
source of its success in its peculiar doctrines, and so has the 
gospel. The life in Christ feeds on truth, on doctrine. Every 
evangelical denomination ruins itself if it does not retain in 
their fullness the Biblical doctrines of Inspiration, Depravity, 
Atonement, and the Future State. Loss in one of these en- 
dangers souls. Their strength not retained, a less number of 
our fellow-men will be saved. The Congregational denomina- 
tion has hitherto done no unimpertant work for Christ’s 
Church, and has been a part of it. It has a mission still if it 
will be equal to it. But it can not afford to pare off, or cut 
down, any part of the essential doctrines of the gospel. It 
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must have its Bible full and strong, and the blood of Christ un- 
compromised, and judgment and eternity in full view, without 
any apology to unbelief. It were wrong to accept the new . 
creed blindfolded. It is not offered to us to be measured by 
the Savoy or any other confession. It is designed to take the 
place of other creeds, and deliver the denomination from here- 
after saying, “for substance of doctrine.” But the choice is 
not between the Savoy or Westminster confession on the one 
hand, and the Commission’s creed on the other. During the 
last two hundred years many Congregational churches, which 
had the Westminster Assembly and Savoy confessions, never- 
theless wrote out lengthened creeds of their own. They can 
retain them, or write others. 

The Commission’s creed comes to us with the apparent 
weight and sanction of the Congregational Council; and yet it 
is not entitled to so much consideration. To be suited to the 
place it is designed to fill and where it is very much needed, 
it should first have been reported to the Council and there 
have been thoroughly discussed. Then it should have been 
sent to all the churches, Associations, and Conferences; and 
those bodies should have considered all objections made against 
it. Then another Council, with all the light thus obtained 
before them and with the chief wish of the great majority of 
the denomination in full view, should have issued a creed, 
which in such circumstances would not have been the voice of 
a mere minority, but of the churches in general. A consensus 
of faith thus obtained might not have been agreed to, as Pro- 
fessor Mead says, “In all points by everyone who professes to 
be a Congregationalist.” But it would have been obtained 
according to what Dr. Leonard Bacon terms “a law of elective 
affinity, which determines the confederation of churches for 
ecclesiastical purposes.” The creed thus secured by Congre- 
gationalists would have been binding upon none, but worth 
the respect of all. In some such manner a single State or the 
United States, would have proceeded to obtain a change of 
constitution. If the Presbyterian body were to attempt a 
change of Confession of Faith, first the General Assembly 
would discuss the subject and then send down the proposed 
changes to be thoroughly considered by Presbyteries and local 
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churches. The very language proposed for adoption would 
be weighed by all who wished. The reports all brought in 
from the lower bodies, the Assembly would again take up the 
subject and vote the wishes uf the great majority. 

But in the case of the Commission’s creed, Congregation- 
alists have not proceeded on their own avowed principles of 
government by the membership. They have been derelict in 
that because the creed was not to carry weight by authority, 
but only by so much reason as it had in itself. Yet, proced- 
ing from the Council in a sense, it ought to have had the 
Council’s approving voice. 

First, the Council took measures to have a new creed, and 
they were probably justified in that act. But they neither 
provide to consider and fashion the creed themselves, or to 
have another Council do it, nor do they make any arrangement 
for the churches to have any power in its formation. They 
do not even choose the twenty-five men who should make it, 
but they give that power of appointment to so few as seven 
men, with no chance for the Council to review and sanction or 
amend the appointment. Some other company of twenty-five 
men, equally able and pious, might have been selected, who 
might have produced a quite different creed. Yet, neither of 
the two companies should have had the sole responsibility, nor 
the two together. The confession of faith now obtained and 
offered to the great Congregational denomination, is a kind of 
accidental creed. Even the Commission in whose name it 
was presented were not unanimous in it. The authority of 
the Commission in making it was too much like that of an 
autocracy, or even oligarchy; yet, not by their fault, but by 
that of their appointment. True, the creed is not binding 
upon any body. But what we want and what was sought for, 
is a creed of such character, and constructed in such circum- 
stances, as to carry with it the weight of the denomination. 
If any say the liberalism of the creed is only what the denom- 
ination is coming to, it is not what it now is. And no pro- 
phetic anticipation of that kind is now in order, or as many 
believe, ever will be. Some may adopt the creed because it is 
in a manner provided for by the Council. But others will 
steadily refuse to adopt it, because they will not consent to . 
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ignore so important parts of Divine truth, nor allow them- 
selves so wide divergence from the faith of their wise and 
revered fathers. Besides if the creed be widely adopted, an 
educational element would eventually operate to increase divis- 
ion and demoralization. The standard of religious doctrine 
and practice in Congregational academies, seminaries, and col- 
leges, would naturally fall to the lowest allowed degree. Then 
many evanyelical people would decline to commit the educa- 
tion of their sons and daughters to unorthodox institutions. 
This would be similar to the process which was some time 
since effected at Harvard University. 

V. The creed’s method of laxness in doctrine for the sake 
of enlargement in membership, has been tried and found want- 
ing. It leaves the door wide open for the entrance of errorists 
since it requires less than a maximum of Scripture teaching 
respecting the fundamental doctrines of inspiration, depravity, 
atonement, and the future state. These four features of error 
generally go together; and where they are united they always 
cause difficulty in our churches. Ministers, tinctured with 
error on these points, prove themselves to be not in harmony 
with our evangelical means for saving men. Laymen unsound 
on these points, either fall out of our ranks, or draw disciples 
after them, and produce disagreements and trials for both 
ministers and people. There have been cases where large and 
prosperous churches have chosen pastors who, though attrac- 
tive, were defective in respect to these doctrines. At first 
they drew to their congregations many of non-evangelical 
views, and for a season affairs were so promising as to.deceive 
some of the very elect with the hope that their new pastors 
were going to capture great masses of unbelievers and convert 
them. But at length in all such instances Spiritual Christians 
have found themselves unfed, and in dissonance with much of 
the preaching, and sadly disappointed in respect to conversions 
from the world, and then many of them have silently dropped 
off into evangelical churches of other denominations, and there 
often have become office-bearers in building up the cause of 
Christ. By and by these heretical ministers have found them- 
selves barricaded with unevangelical supporters, and the real 
church has either been lost, or with the greatest difficulty and 
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after suffering much depletion, has extricated itself from its 
false and ruinous condition. Some such ministers, under cover 
of the mere moral views of the Atonement have spoken very 
disparagingly of the blood of Christ as that which cleanses 
from sin. Others, and the same, have spoken even contempt- 
uously of some portions of the Bible. Others have insidiously 
or openly inculeated the doctrine of restorationism. All of 
these have produced more or less of evil in the churches and 
communities, and haze given a helping hand to the destroyers 
of souls. Seldom or never have such ministers long succeeded 
in holding together their congregations thus fraudulently ob- 
tained. Their own followers have finally deserted them, smit- 
ten in conscience or common sense on account of the dishon- 
esty of their leaders. Church properties have thus been wasted, 
and congregations have been driven asunder by the winds of 
scepticism. The honored president of a western college has 
recently said that wherever these lax views of doctrine have 
been tried at the West, they have proved to be disastrous to 
religion. Another noted minister of long residence at the 
West has reiterated the same. Many more would. Yet these 
errorists are well suited with the new creed. True Congrega- 
tionalists can not well work with them and still subserve the 
supreme end of life. 

Other ministers of defective views have been more cautious 
in their utterances. Still their errors of faith, if not overcome, 
will at some time show evil fruit. A Congregational pastor at 
the East, in nominally good standing, has recently written 
thus: “I have no anxiety about infants, idiots, or heathen. 
What I want to know is whether Robert Ingersoll and Thomas 
Paine, Ralph Waldo Emerson and Longfellow, George Eliot 
and Thomas Carlyle, Goethe and Gambetta, Tyndall and 
Renan, and hosts of others living and dead, are to have no 
opportunity to find peace and joy hereafter, if they pass into 
the other world denying Christ and rejecting him as the aton- 
ing sacrifice for sin?’ Comments on this minister’s classifica- 
tion are here reserved. Some whom he names probably did 
not die rejecting Christ. Other ministers now in our ranks 
are advocating an after-death probation, even for some in 
gospel lands. The creed allows them to preach that doctrine 
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to their heart’s content. In that and other respects it gives 
liberties before unknown in our Zion. But ministers who have 
the heart to take such liberties, and the preachers who present 
the Bible’s great impressions, will not long labor harmoniously 
together. Sufficient experiments already demonstrate the evil 
of endeavoring to unite such diverse elements under one creed, 
or in one communion. If this creed is not discarded, we shall 
soon have still more candidates of lax views for both our min- 
istry and our membership, attracted to us from evangelical and 
unevangelical denominations. Under that growing evil some 
of our better ministers and members will seek fields of labor 
and relations of fellowship within other denominational lines. 
And that process will ere long reduce both our spiritual and 
our intellectual denominational power, and will prostitute to 
Satan’s schemes many of our opportunities for revivals of 
religion and the salvation of men. 

Is it said that we need not receive men to our ministry on 
the basis of this creed; that each council or association can 
prescribe their own terms of membership? But picked coun- 
cils and associations will evade all such stringency. Is it 
thought that associations in licensing candidates for the ministry, 
and councils in ordaining and installing ministers, will not 
think of accepting assent to this creed as evidence of ortho- 
doxy, and of fitness to preach the gospel? See what the 
Andover Review says of this creed: “It will be of service to 
councils in the settlement of ministers. When there seems to 
be vagueness or peculiarity of opinion, hearty assent to this 
creed will be considered sufficient ” (April, 1884). Is it said 
that any of the denomination who wish to fall back upon the 
Westminster and Savoy confessions as a standard can do so 
still? But what is this creed for except to relieve us from 
those confessions, and give us what would be more expressive 
of our real views, and in language more suited to our day ? 
And if some take the new creed for their standard, and some 
take the old creeds, how long will our denomination remain 
undivided? The Commission’s creed admits elements in mem- 
bership that the old creeds do not admit; elements which also 
the Burial Hill creed does not admit. Will any say that we 
must discuss these theological questions, and keep out errors 
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in other ways than by creed committals and covenants? Pray, 
what is a creed for, if not in part to help repudiate and disfel- 
lowship error and errorists? Is it said that Congregationalists 
in general, and even the Commission themselves in general, 
have higher theological views than the new creed expresses ? 
True. Why then sacrifice or discard Scripture by adopting 
the new creed? And why consent to be let down to a grade 
where, as a denomination, we do not belong, and where dis- 
union will be the result ? 

VI. The new creed, without some amendments, is not the best 
adapted to forming and building up churches in new communi- 
ties. A weak creed will make weak churches. That creed 
will do best which is put on the highest plane of the evangeli- 
cal basis. It should be so constructed that all evangelical 
people can unite in it. But if Scripture be excluded for the 
sake of getting more members, that process will soon get less 
and less members. What is exclusively Calvinistic, or exclu- 
sively Arminian should not be inserted. But such a creed 
should embrace a strong statement in respect to God’s attributes 
a distinct and emphatic view of the Bible as the word of God, 
and of entire sinfulness of moral character after that character 
is begun until conversion, of the blood of Christ as a propitia- 
tion for the sins of men, of the final resurrection of the dead 
both of the just and unjust, and of eternity as conditioned on 
time. Any church that makes concessions to modern notions 
on these points will soon be the loser for it. Other churches 
of stronger creeds will draw off their members, and, other 
things being equal, they will be more blessed of God in win- 
ning souls. Minor points, like the mode of baptism, and the 
mode of church government, need not be embraced. On 
points like the purposes of God, and the perseverance of saints, 
Congregationalists should be content to use the stronger scrip- 
tural expressions for their views, and then people of Metho- 
dist proclivities will not dissent. The parental covenant, and 
baptism to the child as the seal of the covenant, may have full 
recognition in a creed without compelling one of Baptist 
preferences to say that he believes in infant baptism. Strange 
it is that the Commission’s creed has no place for a list of 
God’s attributes, and yet has room to require every church- 
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member to say that he believes baptism is to be administered 
to the children of believers. This is the more objectionable, 
because while the creed makes baptism “a sign of cleansing 
from sin,” it does not make it ‘a seal of the covenant.” Dr. 
Hawes, of Hartford, many years ago, said in substance that a 
creed, on the subject of baptism, can be made satisfactory to 
Congregationalists in general without being repulsive to Bap- 
tists. Dr. Porter, of Farmington, said the same, and both 
practiced substantially on that principle. A creed fashioned 
by the foregoing liberal spirit and rules in respect to all 
evangelical people, gives great advantages to a church for en- 
largement and usefulness in a new and growing community, 
and indeed in any community. These principles have been 
tested by experiment. And on their basis churches have been 
built up by gathering people from seven or more different 
denominations, besides the many received as converts from the 
world. Some entertain the idea that a church should have no 
more creed than a child can understand. But that will make 
weak churches. A church creed should be so constructed and 
compacted as to command the study and respect of the strongest 
men. The bugbear of making children and the uninformed 
assent to a creed a part of which they do not understand, is 
easily disposed of by simply requiring an affirmative to this: 
“So far as you understand this statement of belief, do you give 
it your hearty assent: and do you intend to conform your heart 
and life to its requirements?’ The Commission’s “ Confession 
of Faith” has a similar sensible condition for assent. Either 
form is a sliding scale for committal to doctrinal belief adapted 
to the understanding of each candidate for church-membership. 

A summary of what has now been shown is the following : 
The Commission’s creed is not what was contemplated in the 
original movement for a new statement of doctrine; it does 
not fully meet the instructions given to the Commission by the 
Council; it rejects important Scripture language and thought 
on some vital doctrines; its extensive adoption would tend to 
disunion and demoralization; its method of laxness for the 
sake of enlargement has been tried and found wanting; it is 
not the best adapted to forming and building up permanent 


churches. 
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When Professor Mead’s essay in behalf of a new creed was 
read to the Council of 1880, there were certain valid reasons 
for securing the object for which he plead. The Commission’s 
creed has greatly increased the reasons for still another creed. 
For the new creed already given, if widely adopted, is certain 
to make confusion and division among us unless amended. The 
Commission’s creed may be regarded as one stage towards ob- 
taining, if we will, another creed which would far better ex- 
press the religious views, and satisfy the better desires of the 
great mass of Congregationalists. There still remains a grand 
opportunity for some denomination, or other body of men, to 
make an elaborate Evangelical creed well adapted to the present 
time. The Westminster confession was the fruit in part of 
the great Puritan awakening of the seventeenth century. The 
Assembly to make it was designed to be composed of one 
hundred and fifty-one men, chiefly clergymen. But only a 
portion ever engaged in that great work. Those who did, 
labored upon the confession upwards of five and a half years, 
and met eleven hundred and sixty-three times. The Congre- 
gational denomination, then, should not at this time despair of 
having a creed fully suited to their need and their want. Any 
one of various methods could be adopted which would secure 
the desired object. 
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ArticLtE VI.—GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE. 


I HAVE hitherto spoken of the State in our polity as the 
association of all the people, partly for the transaction of busi- 
ness in which all are alike concerned, but principally for pro- 
tection from dangers to which all are alike exposed ; a defini- 
tion which affirms the solidarity of government and people, the 
perfect obedience of the representatives to the will of a unani- 
mous constituency. This is the theory, and if the facts con- 
formed to it there could, of course, be no such thing as dual- 
ism and discord in the action of the State. The whole power 
of an association of that kind would necessarily be furnished 
at the cost and expended for the benefit of all, without distinc- 
tion of person or class; for a constituency unanimous in con- 
ferring exceptional privileges, or imposing exceptional burdens 
on a part of the constituents, is nearly a contradiction in 
terms. 

It is now necessary to recall the fact that the State, if theo- 
retically one and indivisible, is still practically two, and that 
the government, while existing only to give expression and 
effect to the will of another, is itself an individual with a will 
of its own, and accessible to all the motives which determine 
individual action ; perfectly capable of entertaining purposes 
which are not those of the people, or of the whole people, 
and of carrying them out with the power which the 
people has put in its hands. The State—said one of the last 
of the real monarchs, I am the State; meaning that the 
sovereign power was his by absolute right, and used according 
to his notions and purpose. We are the State, say the people, 
meaning the same thing. Both are correct according to theory, 
but as a matter of fact the transfer of power had already gone 
far under the monarchy and is not yet complete under the 
republic. A new dogma has been substituted outright for the 
old one, an achievement always easy upon any sufficient dis- 
play of force ; but as the will of the people counted for a good 
deal before the substitution, so the will of the government 
counts for a good deal to-day ; and nearly all the political per- 
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plexities and disorder of our time are related as parts of the 
era of transition, in which the political facts are slowly 
struggling into conformity with the political formula. We 
suffer and are often at our wits’ end, simply because having ap- 
propriated the sovereign right we have not wholly appropriated 
the control of the sovereign power, because the government, 
which is nothing if not our representative and agent, has not 
been thoroughly moulded into the expression and instrument 
of our will. We have certainly caught and harnessed the steed 
but have not quite yet broken him in. 

But now, when we talk of the transfer and appropriation of 
power, it is always to be remembered that, under whatever 
theory or form of government disposed of, or by whom, or for 
what purposes, no power exists, or has ever existed, other than 
the power of the people itself. Cesar or the Senate, the con- 
stitutional king or the king according to the grace of God, 
Napoleon with or without the plebiscite, the usurper or the 
delegate, all have fought their battles with the same weapon, 
and carried their ends with the same means; and if the will of 
the people has not counted with them or has been counted out, 
the reason is not the lack of power but the lack of will: the 
ignorance, the illusion, the unconcern, or the divided counsels, 
of the body itself which furnishes the force another interest 
and intelligence control. From the first, the people, whether 
reigning or not, has always ruled whenever it has been able to 
make up its mind. Nor has it ever failed, in some sort or other, 
to make up its mind. For as the animal differs from the mere 
organism by the faculty of will, so does man from the mere 
animal by the faculty of willing in concert. By what long 
evolution, what conflict of hostile forces, what costly survivals 
of the fittest, the organs of intercommunication and the apti- 
tude for combined action may have been developed, we can 
only guess, but in any case society emerges from the aboriginal 
chaos as a multitude of men with a common purpose, 
founded on the consciousness, or the instinct, of common 
dangers and common wants. This is the primitive, the 
fundamental, and the determining fact of all political his- 
tory, and no political force has ever got beyond it, or the 
better of it. In effect that assemblage of forces which 
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we call government, is the first authentic expression of these 
great unanimities of men, and could not exist in the absence or 
in advance of them. In the very act of giving it being they 
lay an inviolable veto and an irresistible constraint on its 
action, hand over to it the power of what is already a people, 
for the interests of what is already acommonwealth. He reads 
history from the outside and to little purpose, who does not 
discover among the wildest excesses of public power the inex- 
pugnable energy of popular will, an element of consent in the 
most abject servitude and of concession in the most arrogant 
usurpation. Whatever the political dogma or the political 
situation may be, the controlling factor is always and every- 
where, not the special purposes of the sovereign, but the univer- 
sal purpose of the people. It follows that the continuing 
course of political evolution is nothing other than the slow, 
successive steps by which the people comes to the conscious- 
ness of its power, and into accord upon the ends for which 
power is to be used ; with the sovereignty of the people as its 
logical and necessary conclusion. 

Yet none the less the special purposes exist, and take effect, 
from the beginning, because as much as the other they are an 
inevitable and immediate product of the nature of man. The 
appetites of the individual are always at the root of the social 
instincts common to everybody, and they come to the front at 
once with the individual who is promoted to power. It does 
not matter much how he comes by promotion; he may have 
conquered it as the strongest animal of the primitive herd, or 
been admitted to it as the most experienced patriarch, or the 
most competent leader, of the primitive tribe. In any case the 
power he holds, although a borrowed power, originating else- 
where and inexorably held to the conditions of its origin, is 
necessarily a source and occasion of personal profit to him and 
to those belonging to him. He takes along with his higher 
dignities a larger share of the goods of the commonalty than 
anybody else, a wider range of pasture for his cattle, the richest 
of the spoils won from the enemy of the tribe. With these 
things, too, comes the appetite for more, and with the appetite 
the talent to get more. For a material force of any kind dis- 
closes its quality and suggests its uses first of all to the man 
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who has the handling of it. Were he not already the most 
capable man of the tribe, capacity would come to him with the 
practical management of his trust, so that the longer he holds 
it the more he will be able to do with it and to get out of it, 
and the more certainly he will use it to strengthen his hold 
upon it. In the rudest of these early chieftainships, and in its 
accessories, are all the essential conditions and distinctive fea- 
tures of government in its latest and most complex forms; a 
compact body of men, instigated by the same personal motives, 
capable of swift consultations and unanimous resolves, and dis- 
posing of a vast power imperfectly defined and waiting to be 
employed. We need not wonder that the evolution of govern- 
ment, surrounded by these large opportunities and hastened 
by these intense motors, has everywhere outrun and overborne 
the evolution of the people. For six thousand years it has 
filled history with the glare and uproar of its doings, and 
hidden everything beneath the picturesque perversions of a 
power that seems to have forgotton its origin and the ends for 
which it exists. It has been reserved for the skeptical and pro- 
saic intelligence of our own time to see through the pageantry 
to the central fact, the most conspicuous of facts when anybody 
points it out, that the real drama, which prepares all the final 
and decisive catastrophes, goes on behind the scenes and out of 
doors, for the most part the work of those noiseless, diffuse, and 
leisurely forces, which assimilate the multiplying experiences, 
and determine the agreements of men in the multitude and the 
mass. The true kingdom of man is like the kingdom of 
heaven in this, if in nothing else, that it cometh not with obser- 
vation. And when it comes at last, like the meek who inherit 
the earth, it comes enriched with all the spoils, trained into all 
the talents, of the transitory dominions which have usurped its 
power and figured in its place. 

For, first, if there is anything obvious and certain in the 
make up of human nature, it is this, that a possession which 
satisfies all the most urgent requirements of the holder, cannot 
remain the permanent monopoly of any man or of any set of 
men. The laws of political economy alone, which break down 
or wear away the artificial barriers, and ensure the distribution 
of wealth, are enough to decentralize a power which more 
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than any other brings wealth and the best that wealth can 
buy. It is all in vain that it isolates itself in the hands 
of the reigning dynasty or order from the universal com- 
petitions which are the life of society, by pretending to a 
superhuman origin and an exclusive right, or by surround- 
ing itself with the menacing ramparts of military arma- 
ment. The sanctions and the defences are themselves a 
capitulation, the admission into the stronghold of auxiliaries 
who will in time bring in the whole people after them. All 
that are best and worst in the community around it, the men 
bent on bettering their own condition or the condition of 
others, detach themselves from the inert and acquiescent masses 
to dispute its prizes and divide its sway; bringing with them 
the alternative of an indispensable service or an implacable hos- 
tility. Itis precisely by such sacrifices that all government 
grows. Its progressive organization is nothing but the surren- 
der of parts of its prerogative for the preservation of the rest, 
the admission of body after body to help on an enterprise in 
whose returns it is granted a share. The priest sits down in the 
throne with the king, a host of employees and retainers fasten 
on the administration, the industries of the country gather 
around the treasury, an aristocracy adds itself to the court, 
literature and science and art to both; and the capital of the 
empire becomes at once a center and an outpost of the civiliza- 
tion of the time. 

In the second place, and in particular, if the emoluments 
and dignities of government cannot be put under lock and key 
as the exclusive property of a part of the community, neither 
can the special training and talents by which these things are 
acquired and held. Not only does the faculty go along with 
the prizes, it goes faster and farther. The art of government 
propagates itself incessantly to the non-governing classes; were 
it not so they could never find or force their way to a share in 
the enterprise. As I have said, the men who have the hand- 
ling of power are the first to learn what can be done with it and 
gotten out of it, but in their most selfish and secret doings 
they are always operating with the power of the people, in pre- 
sence of the people, and at the expense of the people ; so that 
every act of the government, or every refusal to act, takes 
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effect beyond it, and taking effect, raises at once the question 
of its motives and its consequences. The thing carefully caleu- 
lated and settled upon in the innermost mystery of the council 
chamber, is reopened the next morning out of doors, under all 
the incalculable conditions of debate between the men who 
profit by it and the multitude who do not, or who are its vic- 
tims. The latter are no doubt worsted, for the time being ; 
but meanwhile they have been united by a common interest or 
a common grievance, and in the union have found out some- 
thing of their own strength, and something of the art of organ- 
ization. In a word they have improvised a government of their 
own, quite competent to try conclusions over again with the 
titular government another time. When the issue is so made 
up, one of two conclusions is inevitable. Either the opposition 
will carry its points and be admitted to a share in the sover- 
eignty, when the same process will begin anew with another 
opposition founded on another grievance ; or it will be worsted, 
when it will seek to interest other men inits griefs or associate 
other causes with its own; as we say, it will appeal to the 
country. In either event the result is the same, a development 
of the political consciousness and political capacity of the people, 
its progress in that very art of government which is the special 
aptitude and strength of the governing class. 

It is these incessant collisions with an opposition, ever tend- 
ing to wider popularity and larger resources, that fix the rdle 
of government in the political evolution of society. The sole 
depositary of an undeveloped and uncontrollable power, the 
initiative belongs to it always, the event never. Its specific 
function is to take the first step, by a formal decree, or positive 
act, to raise the question point-blank whether a given applica- 
tion of public power is for anybody’s benefit, and if so, for 
whose. The most arbitrary and licentious despotism with its 
utmost precautions cannot avoid doing this: the most thorough- 
ly representative administration cannot possibly do more. The 
decree of the despot is the expression of his own will; the law 
enacted by the representative an interpretation of the will of 
the constituency. It would seem, therefore, that the latter is 
secured in advance from the discomfitures that await the caprice 
of the other. But in most cases the will of the people, pro- 
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claimed in the law, has not previously been put on record any- 
where, or made known by any unmistakable signs. It exists 
as the diffuse feeling, or predominant thought, of a multitude 
of individuals, no one of whom, perhaps, has fully made up his 
mind, or if he has, has made it up in full accord with all the 
others; a state of mind not formed, but forming, and until 
formed, far too complex and indicisive to: furnish a clear man- 
date to the representative. Its first authentic and authoritative 
expression is almost always the law itself, so that constitutional 
government is caught at the start in a vicious circle from which 
the arbitrary ruler, acting on his own motion, escapes. Called 
upon to consult the constituency in every law it makes, it has 
only one means of doing so, namely, by making a law. How 
can the will of the people be expressed until it is known, or 
how known until it has been expressed? The practical conse- 
quence is, that the most considerate, like the most capricious 
law, is, in its first enactment, a conjecture and an experiment, 
an interrogation, more or less sagacious, put to the people 
whom it concerns; and the vast volume of legislation turned 
out annually at hap-hazard by our law-making bodies, is no 
more than the crude material out of which there may come in 
time an expression of the ultimate and abiding purpose of the 
people. From first to last the function of the government is 
to raise the political issue, to submit the political alternatives, 
and to do no more; to propound problems which of necessity 
summon the constituencies affected into the arena of debate, 
and whose exhaustive solution is to be found only in their 
unanimous accord. 

In every way, therefore, it appears that the selfish purposes 
of the ruler have to reckon with those of everybody else, and 
that the evolution of government, however it may be facilitated 
and hastened by the possession of power, depends upon and 
must at last be overtaken by the larger and dilatory evolution 
of society. The power diverted to the special uses of the men 
who are made its depositaries, tends continually to decentralize 
and redistribute itself, until it ends by reverting to the use of 
the body which furnishes it. The process, clearly, is one not to 
be held in and kept from going farther by any self-restraint on 
the part of the government, since all the conditions under which 
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it acts help to complicate the manner and widen the sphere of 
its action. The only force in existence, or conceivable, suf- 
ficient to stay its incontinence, is an insuperable obstacle out- 
side. When it has taken in and satisfied the last of its claim- 
ants and competitors, and is brought face to face with a stolid 
and submissive populativn, insensible to its prizes, incapable of 
a farther aspiration, then all transaction and exchange between 
the two cease, and the double evolution ends in a permanent 
equilibrium between sovereign and subject in a dual State. 
Now this, although in some sort or other the instinctive 
aspiration of every governing body, even our own, is no solution. 
It is arrested development, a dead-lock between the opposing 
forces contributing to the evolution, and like every unnatural 
equilibrium, holds within itself the conditions of rapid and 
universal dissolution. The process all along has been one of 
give and take, the cession of parts of the prerogative on one 
hand, the admission of new constituencies on the other ; con- 
tinuous acquisitions of power purchased by continuous distri- 
butions of sovereign right. But the moment the surrenders 
cease, the acquisitions purchased by them cease too, and that 
torpor of the people which leaves to the governing class the 
exclusive possession of power, cuts off its supplies. There is 
now nobody left to dispute its sway, but also there is nobody 
left to recruit its ranks and replenish its store. Henceforward 
it must depend on its own resources alone and reproduce itself 
from within. It is an organism like any other, and must 
be fed to be kept alive. The higher its organization the more 
complete and energetic its functions, the greater is its need of 
aliment, that is of new men to fill its vacant places, transact its 
business, and care for its concerns. As outside itself there is 
only the people whom it has both excluded and disqualified, it 
must feed upon its own tissue, which is what we call in the 
vernacular, starvation. The figure, like most figures, does not 
go far enough. There are, besides, the reaction which follows 
all prolonged effort when it is ended, and the laxity which goes 
with the seductions of power set free from all accountability. 
Moreover, the men whv went together as one man, so long as 
they had a common interest against the people, fall out among 
themselves when the interest is secured. To the slow wasting 
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of starvation are added the fierce decompositions of profligacy 
and intestine feud. The government drops to pieces, letting 
loose in its collapse the corrupting passions of the multitude, 
and society, unless some sounder race steps in to conquer and 
save it, returns to the chaos out of which it came. 

We are always taught to look to the Syro-Greek and Greco- 
Roman civilizations as the sources of our own. Why are they 
dead, and ours, apparently, undying? I have given the answer ; 
they died from over-effort and inanition. Each of them in its 
turn was founded on and centered in the political institutions 
of its place and time, and in its freest range was never more 
than the precocious development of an isolated race or ex- 
clusive order, whose exhaustion came before the development 
of surrounding races or society could overtake and sustain it. 
The isolation, it is true, had the happy effect of extricating an 
original genius from contaminating influences, of assuring to 
it an untroubled growth, and a pure and perfect expression. 
It was the instinct of self-preservation, as well as the sense of 
superiority, which kept the Hebrew aloof from the Gentile, 
the Greek from the Barbarian, and even the perfectly tolerant 
and companionable Roman from the horde of inferior peoples 
who came under his sway. But at the same time, the devout, 
or aristocratic, reserve which perfected the product, shut off 
at last the indispensible sources of continuous production. 
So, humanly speaking, the canon of the Old Testament was 
closed because the race was worn out. Whatever its inspira- 
tion, its institutions and scriptures were the work of individual 
men, and men of that stamp are to be had in unending suc- 
cession only from a vast and ever progressing population, whose 
experience and creative power go on widening and deepening 
from generation to generation. The sterility into which it 
sank after its centuries of production was broken, or if it be 
preferred, the inspiration returned to it, with what its own 
writers called the abomination of desolation, the irruption of 
foreign races and foreign thought. Torn from its seclusion and 
set adrift on the surges of Macedonian and Roman conquest, 
not knowing what it did, it gave birth to a new creation dis- 
owned alike by itself and by its violators, and whose inmost 
meaning will be fathomed only by the latest and highest intel- 
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ligence of man. But the race itself died in the delivery, and 
has been heard of no more save as the barren memorial of what 
it was. The fate of the Greek was the same, and the fate of 
the Roman; but with the Roman the disaster was entire, be- 
cause he had absorbed into his system and bound to his fortunes 
every civilized people from the Euphrates to the Atlantic. He 
had fastened his imperial forms upon the culture of the Greek 
in a hundred capitals, and upon the conquests of Christianity 
in all his provinces—a process usually described as the conver- 
sion of the Empire; and when he gave out exhausted in his 
turn, he took everything with him. The fall of Rome was the 
fall of civilization in this sense, that she left nothing standing 
ready to take her place and carry on her work. 

It is all in vain for historians of the “comparative ” school 
to spin the cobwebs of their theory over this collapse and to 
talk of the continuity of European history across the tremend- 
ous abyss which separates the ancient society from the modern. 
Everything, says Mr. Freeman in his Essay on the Unity of 
History, emptied into the Roman Empire, and everything takes 
its rise there. I answer that everything that went into it was 
lost with it, and when it disappeared nothing was left afloat but 
the wreckage of the foundered wreck; the dead, material 
relics of what it had been and what it had done; the scattered 
manuscripts of its literatures, the mutilated and crumbling 
monuments of its arts, the wasting forms of its legislation and 
order. So far as any conserving force then extant was con- 
cerned, the wreckage would have followed the wreck, was in 
fact fast following it in the furious tempests of barbarian 
invasion. To find in a calamity like this, which ended every- 
thing that went before, the starting point of everything which 
came after, and the living centre of all European history, is to 
falsify words and the real meaning and relation of events. 

Nevertheless society is erect and vigorous as ever, and, what 
is more, wears the garments of the extinct civilization. In 
large measure our piety is Hebraic, our intelligence Greek, our 
social order Roman. Why? Because there happened to be 
in the same family one untried and capable race outside the 
fatal circle of the Empire, not identified with its action and not 
caught in the vortex where it was engulphed. Of course the 
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German was conquered here and there, after a sort, as everybody 
else was west of the inaccessible Parthian, and parts of his 
territory were annexed to the Empire. But this was a mere 
geographical detail without significance. The capital fact was 
that the genius of the German was still in all the unconscious- 
ness of infancy and barbarism, and therefore, unlike that of the 
Hebrew or the Greek, was not worked out before its time and 
absorbed by the devouring energies of the Roman. To return 
to the figure, he escaped the wreck safe and sound, and was 
ready when the storm went down, to draw the wreckage ashore 
and make use of it. This contact of the living German char- 
acter in its unsophisticated infancy, with the dead memorials of 
an exhausted civilization, is the supreme fact of modern his- 
tory, I may say of all history. And there would seem to be 
no historical fact which has been more perfectly mistaken by 
the historian. It figures in a vast repertory of labored recon- 
struction as the “ revival ” of learning and letters, of philosophy 
and art, of religion and social order; as if these things were 
separate entities of themselves, and not the mere modes in 
which men feel and think and act; and as if in their inde- 
pendent being they had fallen asleep and waked up again, or 
had died and risen from the dead. The revival has gotten a 
name to itself and is known to everybody as the Renaissance, or 
new-birth, one of those mischievously expressive terms which 
misrepresent a whole phase of civilization by fastening a rank 
abstraction in men’s minds as a concrete reality. What art 
was revived in the Renaissance, or what literature, or what 
form of culture? There is a style of architecture, known dis- 
tinctively as the Renaissance, which lends itself to the fallacy 
by wearing on the outside the classic “ orders ” like a layman 
in the habit of a monk. Isit classic architecture? Certainly 
not; nor are the Italian paintings and sculptures classic art, or 
the early Provencal poetry classie literature, although the Latin 
blood must have told bere if anywhere. In all this prolific era 
of the Renaissance, to which, in any exact use of the word, we 
ourselves belong, the only thing born again was no state of 
mind, or way of life, or mode of expression, but a race. And 
if the voice that called it from the dead—the tuba sonans per 
sepulchrum, was the voice of antiquity, it does not follow that 
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the summons was to the old life, for the extremly simple reason 
that the risen race was neither of the old races, but another and 
afresh one. As a matter of fact it was not brought by a 
miracle out of any tomb, but out of what I have called its barba- 
rian slumber, by natural means. That since its awakening for 
a thousand years, it has been sitting at the feet of the dead past, 
has caught its inspirations and copied its models, is a matter of 
course and nothing to the purpose. Let the utmost be granted 
anyone can claim, that in all our intercourse with one another, we 
are bound by the formulas of Roman law and sheltered by the 
fabric of the Roman order, that our religion is the dogma of 
Palestine clothed with the hierarchy and ritual of the Empire, 
that our thought and imagination revolve in the circles and put 
on the forms fixed for us by the Greek; still the question 
remains whether all this is mere reminiscence and imitation ; 
or whether it is not the characteristic reaction upon alien influ- 
ences of an original genius, derived from other sources, obey- 
ing other laws, and tending to another destiny. There can be no 
question of greater gravity than this; for if, as the writers on 
the Renaissance suggest, all our creations are but revivals of what 
existed before, or if, as Mr. Freeman says, history is continuous 
and everything in modern society takes its rise in the Empire, 
then our civilization is but the process, or repetition, of the old 
one, and must find its way to the old catastrophe. What we 
are actually participating in, is the same premature develop- 
ment of the more capable or more favored classes, cut loose 
from the slow-moving or motionless body of the people, and 
hastening toward the appropriation of all prerogative and power ; 
what we have to look forward to is the same fatal schism in the 
state, which must end, as before, in entire collapse. The only 
difference in the situation is that this time there is no hope for 
salvation from without, since the German, so far as we can see 
now, is the last of the available races, and carries with him the 
destinies of the world. I need scarcely add that this is the 
creed of a great many very wise men, reflected in that wide 
dejection and unrest which are among the distinctive notes of 
our time; as if we too, like the Roman in his prime, were 
entering the shadow of all—involving night. Who are we 
that we should not in our turn go the way of all the earth ? 
Let us eat and drink for to-morrow we die. 
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Yet with all their confusing identities and resemblances, due 
in part to affinities of race, in part to the influence of the elder 
races on the younger, nobody is blind to the peculiarities which 
distinguish all modern, from all ancient, work. Nota book has 
been written, not a building put up, not a law enacted, 
not a government made or overturned, nothing has been 
thought or said or done, by men or by states, within a 
thousand years, which could possibly be confounded with 
anything of the classic era. And nobody doubts that these 
peculiarities are real race differences, due to something unde- 
rived and new in the character of the German. The origin- 
ality is so great that it removes him as far from the Greek and 
Roman, who were of his own blood, as from the Hebrew, who 
was of another. These elder races were brought into one civi- 
lization, not by their accidental assemblage under the Empire, 
but by a certain mental quality common to them all beneath 
wide diversities of descent and performance. The German, 
who lay beyond and came after the Empire, belongs to another 
civilization by a wholly different quality. I venture to go 
farther and to affirm that the difference admits of exact defini- 
tion, and that anyhow, whether definable or not, it has given 
another starting-point, and will ensure another ending to the 
development of modern society. 

The ancient civilization came to an end when it had ex- 
hausted the assimilable material around it, when the subject 
populations ceased to furnish men capable of maintaining its 
traditions and carrying on its work. Ours will do the same 
in the same event. But the authentic manifestation of the new 
quality I have indicated, whatever it may be, is in the active 
presence everywhere of the entire population, at once as an 
irritable power that must be reckoned with, and as an abundant 
supply for all the functions of organic society. We may admit 
that it was the aristocratic voice of antiquity which broke the 
slumber and set free the forces of modern Europe, but the dif- 
ference is here, that the entire body of the people has answered 
the summons which fell unheeded upon its predecessors, and 
with ever-increasing mastery has interfered to determine the 
course of events and the character of civilization. The very 
forms of our culture most evidently dependent upon the ex- 
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ample and inspirations of the past, have had their birth in some 
one of those upheavals and displacements of vast populations 
which are the capital mark of the whole era; the anonymous 
movement which precipitated the German tribes on the 
Empire, the Crusades, the Reformation of the 16th century, 
the Revolution of the 18th, the ceaseless overflow of emi- 
gration into other continents. The suggestion, it may be, 
comes to us from without, but the motive power is from 
within and is our own. This is so true that the manifest 
dangers of society are no longer where they were of old, in the 
over-development of government; they are in the impatience 
and excesses of the people, the chance that it may come into the 
control, before it has been trained to the use, of its own power. 
If its self-restaint prove equal to its energy, then we need not 
doubt that it furnishes what was wanting to the ancient world, 
the inexhaustible material for a civilization, not less original, 
and far more complex and durable, than any ever seen before. 

Now, partly in virtue of our ancestry, partly as the effect of 
our geographical and political surroundings, we happen to be 
ourselves the clearest, as we are the latest, manifestation of this 
new factor in human affairs. It is understood, I believe, that 
we are lacking in “ culture,” and have our laurels yet to win in 
the various arts of expression. We are deplorably Philistine 
rather than Hebrew, Barbarian rather than Greek; and are 
even that in no American fashion of our own, but at second 
hand, with provincial fidelity to British models. Even Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, who loves us, sees this, and by and bye, when 
he has gotten up De Tocqueville on Democracy in America, 
is going to see what he can do about it. The meaning of it all 
is that we have hardly contributed our share to the Renaissance, 
have yet to achieve those happy “revivals ” which attest the 
blended Hebraism and Hellenism of a first-class race. The 
only answer that can be made is, that after a while, and with 
the benevolent help of Mr. Matthew Arnold, perhaps we will ; 
and that anyhow, in the meantime, we have made very clear 
our Germanism ; that is to say, the capacity of an entire people 
to divide upon any issue submitted to it, and through all the 
bewilderment of conflicting opinions and interests, to work its 
way to the exhaustive solution of universal accord. Tried by 
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the test of individual achievement, the ideas of great thinkers 
in advance of their fellows—and these are the content of what 
is known as the culture of any place or time—we are behind 
more than one of contemporary societies. But in the multi- 
tude and importance of ideas which are omnipotent with us 
because the whole community has fallen ont over them, and 
into agreement upon them, we lead them all. 

As I have said, society appears at the start as the embodi- 
ment of a common purpose founded upon the feeling of com- 
mon dangers and want ; and the continuing course of political 
evolution thereafter is only the process by which the people 
eomes to the fuller consciousness of its power and into new 
agreements upon the ends for which power is to be used. _ It 
was this process which the fall of Rome interrupted, which 
modern Europe has resumed, and whose latest and largest results 
are found in the American Republic. We began two hundred 
years ago at the point which European society is painfully 
approaching to-day. Our original capital, the fundamental 
ideas of our polity, were brought here by handfuls of fugitives 
who found themselves in hopeless minorities at home, an oppo- 
sition called into being by provocations of the government, and 
crowded out of place by the inert or hostile masses who divided 
on the government side. As the scattered colonies expanded 
and coalesced, and the continent filled, new provocations came 
from the pursuing sovereignty abroad or its representatives 
here, new alternatives were submitted, new divisions arose ; and 
out of every division there came in time another agreement of 
the body politic, another principle carried through the vicissi- 
tudes of popular controversy into the untroubled region of 
demonstrated certainty and universal consent. The govern- 
ment we gave ourselves has continued the functions of the 
one it displaced, which, I repeat, are those of all govern- 
ment, to take the initiative and to submit the issues over 
which the constituents divide. Our political life and our 
political superiority are in the promptness with which we have 
accepted them, divided upon them, and determined them. 
Whatever else it lacks, the people of the United States has not 
yet shown itself lacking in the supreme faculty of making 
up its mind, and of making it up according to the thorough 
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dialectics of practical reason; not inconsiderately, by instinct 
or in the gusts and rush of contagious passion, but after the 
manner of men who start from the opposite poles, to end their 
conflicts in the common term, of a truth. 

But a people comes into the sovereignty in the ect of making 
up its mind. The power has belonged to it from the begin- 
ning, It resumes the control of the power, which has gotten 
into other hands only so far as another will has been substi- 
tuted for its own, when it has fully resolved upon the ends for 
which power is to be used. To the extent that the American 
people has thrown off its unconcern, enlightened its ignorance, 
and ended its controversies in a common accord, it reigns and 
rules within its domain. The laws have become the pure 
expression, the government the perfect instrument, of its 
will, No matter what the selfish purposes of the governing 
body may be, or the unscrupulous talents by which they are 
supported, they find no shelter or foothold, no means of resist- 
ance or evasion, under the calm, perpetual, omnipresent pres- 
sure of the will of the nation. One may even say that for a 
sovereignty of this sort, the form of its government and the 
modes of its legislation are an unimportant detail, since for a 
power so steadfast, so overwhelming, so sure of its ends, one 
instrument will do its work as well as another. Were we but 
able perfectly to make up our minds about the whole use of 
our power, we could give ourselves any form of government 
we chose, or reduce all government to its lowest possible ex- 
pression. Mr. Arnold, in the paper I have alluded to,* has 
expressed a kind of envious admiration for the perfect adapta- 
tion he found on visiting the United States of the institutions 
to the people. “I had never seen, he says, a people with in- 
stitutions which seemed expressly and thoroughly suited to it. 

As one watches the play of their institutions, the 
image suggests itself to one’s mind of a man in a suit of clothes 
which fits him to perfection, leaving all his movements unim- 
peded and easy. It is loose where it ought to be loose, and it 
sits close where its sitting close is an advantage.” The fitness 
is there, certainly, although hardly in the perfection Mr. 
Arnold supposes. At least it seems to me that we waste as 

* Nineteenth Century for February. 
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much political energy in cumbrous and obstructive machinery, 
and transact as much business with the bare fiction of 
machinery, as any civilized community going. A people which 
keeps forty legislatures turning out forty contradictory or 
variant laws upon precisely the same subject, whose chief magis- 
trate is solemnly chosen by a deliberative body which humbly 
records a verdict it is fully empowered to reverse, and can then 
find, according to the President of the Senate, nobody autho- 
rized by the law to proclaim its record, is hardly a people which 
can be said to cut its coat according to its cloth or its figure. 
We wear these things, and a good many others of the kind, 
easily enough in spite of the misfit, as a man wears an old shoe, 
because we are used to them. That freedom and ease of politi- 
eal action which Mr. Arnold finds here, are not in any mere 
adjustment of machinery to power, but in the anterior fact 
that the power is in the hands of a people which has, upon so 
many important points, fully made up its mind. We escape so 
many of the distressing complications and futilities of British 
politics by aid of our institutions but not in virtue of them ; 
because upon points where the British community is hopelessly 
divided we have compounded our differences and are at one. 
This is that very fact which De Tocqueville, whom Mr. Arnold 
is going to get up anew, deplores as the monotony of democ- 
racy, and which Mr. Arnold sighs for at home as the homo- 
geneousness of the American people; namely, the universal 
agreements into which we have come as to the use we will 
make of our political power. I will only add to complete the 
statement, that while we have arrived at them disconnectedly, 
one by one, with all the confusion and inconsequence which 
belong to popular controversy, nevertheless a kind of superior 
reason has determined the order of their coming, if not that 
intelligence of the American which, says Mr. Arnold, sees so 
straight and sees so clear, then the infallible logic of events. 
They are all related to one another as parts of a whole, the 
interdependent results of the same evolution, and may all be 
summed up in a single generalization. We have, in a word, 
resolved that upon this continent, within our dominion, there 
shall be no more heterogeneousness in the composition of the 
State, no hereditary supremacies, no irrevocable rights, no priv- 
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iliged classes, in the eye of the law and the action of the ex- 
ecutive no distinction known beyond that fundamental one for 
which States exist between the law-abiding and the lawless ; 
that to make good this distinction the entire power of the State 
shall be furnished at the cost and employed for the benefit of 
all its constituents alike. This is a reduction of things to a 
dead-level, no doubt, the last term of homogeneousness and 
monotony, the exclusion of all those political inequalities which 
have so stimulated and fed the culture of aristocratic commu- 
nities. But what is the result? It leaves the individual man 
alone in his individuality, sheltered so far as the collective wis- 
dom of society can from the hostilities of nature and the inter- 
ference of his enemies, to make what best use he will of the 
faculties God has given him. If with this protection perfected, 
and these opportunities enlarged to their widest, the individual 
man fails, if he does not go farther in the future than he could 
have done before, does not bring to the service of mankind a 
better tribute than men have brought before, then our German 
civilization fails. And as to that we must wait with what faith 
we can for the future to tell. 

These, then, are the regulative ideas of our State, the great 
unanimities in virtue of which the people rules with uncon- 
tested and incontestable sway. It is sovereign to the extent of 
them and powerless beyond. Where they apply the govern- 
ment works its will; where they cease it works its own. In 
spite of the fitness of our institutions we are no better off than 
the English of Mr. Arnold’s comparison where we have not 
made up our minds. We too act like a people without 
lucidity, which does not see straight and see clear; we too 
fumble and flounder and beat the air “ because we cannot make 
up our minds.” But there is this saving difference in our case, 
enough it need not be said to take us out of the dead-lock of 
foreign politics, that the things we are halting about are things 
whose principle is settled already, outlying details not yet 
brought under the law and included in the generalization of 
our political doctrine. The details themselves have a general- 
ization of their own. We have but to agree that the property 
of the subject shall be put under the sanctions which already 
cover his person and his franchise, and the work is done. The 
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inequalities of taxation, and the inequalities of expenditure, in 
in a word, the abuses by the government of the money-power 
of the State, are what still await reduction to the common law, 
submission to the universal principle. They will have their 
turn when we cease to “fumble ” and make up our minds ; and 
not before. We may give ourselves fit institutions or unfit, 
Democratic administration or Republican, civil-service reform 
or the license of patronage; none of these will avail unless the 
people makes up its mind, or hinder when it does. There is 
but one remedy for any wrongs with us,—the instructed and 
conscientious sovereignty of the people. 
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ArtictE I—PHILLIPS ACADEMY, ANDOVER.* 


Ir has been said that even during the darkest days of the Civil 
War, and when the final issue of that great conflict was oppres- 
sively uncertain, President Lincoln was extremely urgent that the 
work of completing the Capitol at Washington should go unin- 
terruptedly forward. He seemed to feel sure that the struggle— 
mighty, prolonged, and often discouraging as it was—would 
ultimately establish the doctrine and the fact that the American 
people are a Nation; and he allowed neither overt not construc- 
tive unfaith in the triumph of the federal arms to suggest the 
idea of delaying the preparation of a permanent abode for the 
vindicated and restored national authority. And it seems as if 
this sublime faith in the promise and strength of our society and 
institutions, has always inspired our people; it has certainly been 
nowhere more strikingly exhibited than as it appeared among the 
soberest convictions of the founders of the Republic. Thus while 
the air was still heavy with the noise and smoke of revolution, 
Judge Phillips had the courage to turn from his mill,—from 
which he was supplying Washington’s shabbily equipped soldiers 
with powder—to his study, where he drafted the constitution of a 
school for the youth of the State which he and his fellow citizens 
were hoping,—were determined, to found. 


LocaTIon. 

No sconer was the constitution of the school drafted, than 
the question of a site was discussed. And it seems that the 
actual location was not Judge Phillips’s original choice. He 
would have preferred North Andover, his native place, but he 


* The chief sources of information for the preparation of this Article 
have been : 

Memoir of Judge Phillips. By Rev. John L. Taylor, D.D. Boston, 
1856, 

History of the Centennial Celebration of Phillips Academy in 1878, as 
yet unpublished, but made available by the courtesy of Rev. C. F. P. 
Bancroft, Ph.D., the present Principal. 
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had decided from the first that the school should have ample 
grounds; and as these could not be procured in North Andover, 
he was compelled to look elsewhere. 

In January, 1777—but a year after the first movements toward 
the erection of the powder mill—the initial purchase of land was 
made, in the South Parish, and by successive purchases a domain 
of 187 acres was at once secured; later, what is familiarly known 
as “Andover Hill” came wholly into the control of the Trustees 
of the Academy. 

And thus it remains,—a place consecrated to the interests of 
Christian education, an almost hallowed spot ; a place unprofaned 
by the encroachments of traffic or by the obtrusion of vice; a re- 
treat of scholars, whose very name, like Academia itself, has 
become associated with the idea of deepest, broadest, highest 
culture. But since, as Ruskin says, “those who wish to see 
things crooked, will see things crooked,” so indeed a boy who 
craves perversity in thought or morals can sooner or later 
find a way to satisfy his craving, no matter how carefully he 
may be for a time guarded from it. Nevertheless, though the 
vicious may thus find temporary sojourn among us, and in an 
insidious, subtle way contaminate somewhat our academic life, 


they are forever debarred, by the wise forethought of Judge 
Phillips, from unfurling their standards under our very eyes or 
establishing their headquarters within the limits of our academic 
groves. 


Scuoot anp ScHouars. 

An old carpenter shop which had been included in the original 
purchase of land, became the first school-house. It has been 
described as “a rude building, of one story, about thirty by 
twenty-five feet, done off temporarily in the plainest manner for 
the purpose, and not intended for more than thirty or forty 
scholars.” It stood on the lot now occupied by the residence of 
Prof. Churchill; and there, on the morning of Tuesday, April 30, 
1778, the Phillips School (for this was the first name) was for- 
mally opened. The thirty places to which the “school” was at 
first limited were at once taken; and within two years there were 
sixty scholars.* Within the second decade of the school its 

* This rapid growth of the “school” is a little remarkable when we recall the 
times. Two items may be cited in evidence: The ever-memorable hard winter of 
1780 ushered in the year in the autumn of which Phillips Academy—as the 
“school” was thenceforth to be called—was chartered; and on the day following 
the passage of the act of incorporation, the newspapers contained the startling in- 
telligence of Benedict Arnold's treason. 
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celebrity drew pupils not only from the several New England 
States, but from the whole country and from foreign countries ; 
and among the scholars of this time were two relatives of the 
President of.the nation, who came on the advice of Washington 
himself. The prosperity thus commencing seems to have never 
been impeded; but the school has gone steadily forward, from 
strength to strength, from honor to honor, from one degree of 
usefulness to another, for more than a century. 

In 1807 the “ Class in Theology” became a distinct institution, 
the first of the kind in the world; whose invested endowment 
now reaches nearly a million dollars and which has graduated 
nearly 2,000 students. The Theological Seminary has passed her 
75th anniversary; yet as a representative and defender of what- 
ever is most vigorous, active, and progressive in Christian ortho- 
doxy she holds an aegis that is ageless and a scepter imperisha- 
ble. And it is said that no one man now living can read even 
the alphabets of all the languages through which her sons have 
sought to interpret the Word of God to the world. Previous to 
1807, the Academy itself did a most important work in educating 
young men for the Christian ministry ; and has contributed to the 
education of more clergymen than any similar school. The 
Academy has also been a large feeder of the Seminary and other 
theological schools; and for long periods has graduated every 
year from five to fifteen young men who have become ministers. 
Indeed the Academy has been called, not without reason, itself a 
Seminary. 

In 1830 a seminary was opened for the special education and 
training of teachers for the common schools. Though this semi- 
nary “was a marked success and did a noble work, anticipating 
the normal schools of the present day,” yet for lack of funds it 
was, in 1842, made a complement of the classical school; and has 
since continued as the English department of Phillips Academy. 
This department has been successively under the charge of such 
eminent teachers as Rev. S. R. Hall, D.D., Prof. Lyman Cole- 
man, D.D., Supt. W. H. Wells, Rev. Dr. Alonzo Gray, and 
James 8. Eaton, M.A. 

The “school” which started with accommodations for but 
thirty pupils, thus became an academy, with extended courses of 
both classical and scientific studies; which numbers on its roll of 
students more than 3,000 graduates. Instead of its single one- 
storied school-house, there now stands the spacious and imposing 
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Academic Hall; while its eleven “ dormitories”—which have 
themselves “weathered half a century of storm and ridicule”— 
and its five large dwelling houses, do not accommodate half of 
the boys* who yearly seek instruction within its walls. 


ENDOWMENT. 


The productive funds of the Academy have never been large ; 
the early contributions of the Phillips family amounted altogether 
to about $50,000. This sum has since been increased by various 
donations till it amounts to about $225,000. The whole amount 
of the productive funds, however, not including scholarship, prize, 
and charity funds of about $60,000, is at present but $165,000. 
Of this sum, about $105,000 has been received since 1866. There 
is thus brought out the somewhat surprising and notable fact, 
that the great success and fame of Phillips Academy have been 
won with the remarkably small endowment of about $60,000! 
The extraordinary impressivenesss of the record thus exhibited 
can be best appreciated by the following comparisons : 

The Boston Latin School is one of the oldest and best of our 
classical schools. It has for its constituency one of the largest, 
most benevolent, and most intelligent of American cities. It has 
had the best of teachers: who also have been furnished with the 
best appliances for instruction, and allowed the most favorable 
conditions for discipline. For the forty-six years previous to 
1861, comprising the masterships of Gould, Leverett, Dillaway, 
Dixwell, and Gardiner for ten years, the average number of 
young men fitted for college was 12.56 per annum.t 

Another equally excellent school, the Roxbury Latin School, 
whose productive funds alone were given in 1877 as $250,000, 
has fitted for college since 1846—when her available records 
begin—an average of but ten pupils per annum. 

But during twenty-eight years of Dr. Taylor’s principalship, 
1838-66, there were fitted for college at Phillips Academy about 
thirty-three students per annum; between 1856-66, the number 
averaged about fifty per annum. In forty-six years, therefore, 
under five famous masters, nearly 600 young men were fitted for 
college at the Boston Latin School; while more than 1,000 were 
sent from Andover to the different colleges by Dr. Taylor alone, 

* There are about 250 boys in annual attendance, 50 per cent. of this attend- 
ance is usually from outside of the New England States. 

+ See Report of Mass. Bd. of Ed., 1875, p. 199. 
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in the first twenty-eight years of his mastership. The import- 
ance of the place of academies in our system of education needs 
no surer vindication than is thus presented. 

The Centennial Anniversary in 1878, however, marked a crisis 
in the affairs and work of Phillips Academy. The requirements 
of the colleges had been gradually increasing, till the preparatory 
schools had been forced to extend their courses of study and 
enlarge their facilities for instruction. Meanwhile, with the very 
decided increase of liabilities there had come to the school no 
corresponding increase of resources: first, doubtless, because the 
work had been going on so long, so unimpeded, so quietly, and 
with such marked prosperity from a purely educational point of 
view, that the needs of the school were never suspected ; secondly 
because the Academy is often thought to be so identified with 
the Theological Seminary that the financial prosperity of the one 
is supposed to be equally the good fortune of the other—an im- 
pression most emphatically erroneous; thirdly, it is feared, be- 
cause many benevolent persons misconceive or undervalue the 
importance of well endowed secondary schools, as compared with 
colleges or theological seminaries, in their relation to the interests 
ef the higher Christian education. It was, therefore, found neces- 
sary and thought best to seize upon the opportunity of the cen- 
tennial festival for acquainting the public with the pressing needs 
of the Academy. The result fully sustained the confidence with 
which the school had appealed to her friends; and $100,000— 
all that her guardians felt justified at that time in asking—was 
secured within a year. Yet she is still in want—nay, she wants 
nothing. The generous patronage which she has always enjoyed 
—never larger than to-day—warrants the assertion that the 
public want the school; and, of course, they want her at her 
best. But the standards of attainment and achievement in edu- 
cation are constantly advancing; and if Phillips Academy is to 
retain her prestige and fulfill the high expectations which this 
prestige naturally awakens, she must be still further provided 
with means as the indispensable condition of the best doing of 
her work, The history of the school is a sufficient guarantee 
that her work will not be impeded from lack of funds. 


Aims AND METHODS. 
There is not space in this article for even a brief sketch* of the 


* The story has been beautifully told by Prof. John L. Taylor, D.D., in his 
Memoir of Judge Phillips, Cong. Pub. Soc., Boston. 
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life of Samuel Phillips, Jr., the projector and founder* of Phillips 
Academy. Hon. Josiah Quincy, in his address at the semi- 
centennial anniversary of the Theological Seminary, in 1858, thus 
referred to Judge Phillips: “ His zeal, talents, and consentaneous 
piety enkindled and excited into activity the inherent charitable 
and public spirit of the entire family.” He has been called “a 
builder by instinct,” “a model of almost every virtue, a miracle 
of activity.” His favorite work, however, was the founding of 
the Academy which bears his name, the plan of which was laid 
when he was hardly twenty years old. 

There is no mistaking the aim of Judge Phillips in projecting 
the school. In that remarkable document, the Constitution of 
Phillips Academy, we read as follows: 

“Above all it is expected that the master’s attention to the 
disposition of the minds and morals of the youth under his 
charge will exceed every other care; well considering that though 
goodness without knowledge (as it respects others) is weak and 
feeble, yet knowledge without goodness is dangerous, and that 
both united form the noblest character and lay the surest founda- 
tion of usefulness to mankind.” 

“Tt is therefore required that he most attentively and vigor- 
ously guard against the earliest irregularities.” 

These sentiments are iterated and reiterated in no less than 
seven separate paragraphs, from which it will be well worth 
while to make further quotations: “ It shall ever be considered as 
the first and principal duty of the master, to regulate the tempers, 
enlarge the minds, and form the morals of the youth committed 
to his care.” 

“And whereas the most wholesome precepts, without frequent 
repetition, may prove ineffectual, it is further required of the 
master, that he not only urge and re-urge, but continue from day 
to day to impress these instructions.” Then only nine lines after 
the above come these words: ‘And in order to prevent the 
smallest perversion of the true intent of this Foundation, it is 
again declared that the First and PRiNcIPAL object of this institu- 
tion is the promotion of true PreTY and VIRTUE; the SECOND, 
instruction in the English, Latin, and Greek languages. .. . . 
And these regulations shall be read by the President at the 
annual meetings of the Trustees.” 

* Strictly speaking, the Academy was founded by the munificence of Hon. 


Samuel Phillips and John Phillips, LL.D., inspired and directed, however, by the 
enthusiasm of Judge Samuei Phillips, son of the first named. 
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Such were the motives and such the hopes with which this 
ancient school was projected; and in the same spirit, certainly, 
though, of course, with varying degrees of skill and success, has 
it always been conducted. A school founded on these principles 
and administered for these sublime ends, might reasonably expect 
the recognition, confidence, and generous support of the Chris- 
tian church. Although the formation of such a school was 
without precedent in this country, and no similar constitution had 
ever been seen, the Constitution of Phillips Academy has served 
as the sufficient guide of each successive board of government and 
instruction from 1778 till now, amply providing also for expan- 
sion and enlargement. 

The broad, comprehensive views and remarkable foresight 
of the founder of the Academy, seem less surprising when 
we learn that he was no sentimental recluse, accustomed to 
contemplate the condition and needs of society from his study 
windows alone, and going only to the shelves of his library for 
remedies or suggestions of treatment. Judge Phillips was indeed 
a scholar; yet he was also eminently a man of affairs. Few men 
of the time were more actively and efficiently devoted to the 
prosecution of the War for Independence: at the age of twenty- 
three he was sent to the Provincial Congress, which included 
Samuel Adams and John Hancock among its members; he was 
also a member of the Constitutional Convention of 1779, with 
John and Samuel Adams, Hancock, and Robert Treat Paine; he 
was subsequently a member of the State Senate, of which he was 
also the president for twenty years; he was appointed Judge of 
Common Pleas for Essex County by Gov. Hancock; was Lieut.- 
Governor of the State. As the fruit of his industry, tact, and 
enterprise he also added largely to his patrimony and left a 
property at his death which inventoried at $150,000. 

I have said that there is no mistaking the design of Judge 
Phillips in founding the Academy. He appreciated fully the ex- 
tent of the demand which the new nation would make on the 
abilities and virtue of her citizens. But, though himself a grad- 
uate and overseer of Harvard College, which had been dedicated 
by its pious founders Christo et Keclesiw, and though foreseeing 
already the “Theological Institution,” he nevertheless chose to 
put his energy and benevolence into the Academy; as if he not 
only realized that the young student must encounter his greatest 
obstacles during the preparatory stage of his education, but also 
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understood that this period is the most favorable time for the 
instruction in ethics, morals, and religion which President Eliot 
regards as so indispensable. 

What, then, were the details of organization and adminis- 
tration, through which the aims so distinctly set forth by Judge 
Phillips were to be reached? We have incidentally referred 
to some already; to which we now add the following specific 
provisions of the Constitution of the Academy : 

1. “ No person shall be chosen as a principal instructor unless 
a professor of the Christian Religion.” 

2. “As the welfare of the Seminary [i. e. Academy] will be 
greatly promoted by its members being conversant with persons 
of good character only, no scholar may enjoy the privileges of 
this institution who shall board in any family which is not 
licensed by the Trustees.” At this point it is appropriate to add, 
that the Academy has never been conducted on the so-called 
“dormitory plan.” It has, indeed, eleven small cottages, each 
containing six suites of rooms—accommodations for twelve boys, 
which are divided into two groups and placed on opposite sides 
of the extensive campus; each group of cottages is under the 
general supervision of one of the teachers, who himself rooms in 
one of the buildings. These so-called dormitories, however, 
rarely lodge more than six boys each,—for the most part earnest 
fellows, who take the chance to economize which these provisions 
afford; and of the 300 names on the last catalogue, but 100 are 
registered as rooming in the “ dormitories,”—as many as fifteen 
of whom were from neighboring towns and returned to their 
homes every night. The remaining 200, therefore, lived in private 
families, in houses either owned or licensed by the Trustees. No 
private family is allowed to “room” more than twelve boys at 
one time; and in the catalogue before me but three private families 
registered more than ten boys each for the entire year,—two of 
these families occupying houses belonging to the school. The 
great advantage of such a distribution is not only shown by 
experience here, but seems to be at present generally acknowl- 
edged. 

8. Another provision of Judge Phillips for promoting the 
objects for which the school was founded, was systematic biblical 
instruction. “..... it shall be the duty of the Master, as the age 
and capacities of the scholars will admit, to instruct and establish 
them in the truth of Christianity.” “And let him ever remember 
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that the design of this Institution can never be answered, without 
his persevering, incessant attention to this duty.” In the opinion 
of Judge Phillips, evidently, all true culture must include and 
culminate in religious culture. An opinion of President Eliot, ex- 
pressed in a speech of his at the centennial anniversary of the 
Academy may well be inserted here: “I have no belief in what is 
called secular education for young persons of fourteen to nineteen 
years of age, who are separated from their homes There 
must be positive instruction in ethics, morals, and religion. Will 
it be said by some one who dreads the narrowing influence of 
denominationalism, that this means denominational schools? It 
does. Where the population is divided, as with us, into many 
differing sects, denominational boarding-schools for boys and girls 
have a very important function to fulfill.” 

The solemn injunctions of Judge Phillips have never been for- 
gotten or ignored. It was Sabbath morning, when Dr. Taylor 
was hurrying to the class-room, through the rapidly falling snow, 
in response to the last call of duty to the school. He bore in his 
hand his Greek Testament, from which he was to teach the lesson 
of the day. As he had felt some slight indisposition the Saturday 
previous and had complained, since rising, of a stricture across 
his chest, he was advised to omit the usual biblical exercise and 
remain at home. ‘‘ My duty lies with the school,” was his answer 
to the expressions of solicitude from his family; but he had 
scarcely entered the building when he fell, and soon after he 
passed to his everlasting rest. The lesson of the Word on that 
day was not given, but the lesson of the act,—of that sublime ex- 
ample of loyalty to conscience, to God, and to duty,—who did 
not feel it! A pupil of Dr. Taylor, Rev. Dr. McKenzie of Cam- 
bridge, has said of his school life at Andover, ‘Far more than 
when we left the school do we recognize the worth of the train- 
ing given us here, of the controlling influence it was to have upon 
our life, We were taught, and in good measure we learned 
‘the great end and real business of living.’ Strongly as an accu- 
rate scholarship has always been demanded on this hill, there has 
been no time when virtue did not rank higher; when obedience 
to rightful authority was not deemed an essential part of virtue.” 

Closely connected with school life at Andover have been cer- 
tain influences of environment also. First among these incidental 
influences has been the presence of the Theological Seminary. 
Its admirable library of 43,000 volumes is accessible to members 
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of the Academy. Both institutions attend the same Sabbath 
services, conducted by the professors of the Seminary. The 
warmest friendships and closest intimacies have often existed 
between students and teachers of the two schools; while the 
presence of the maturer students of the Seminary, many of whom 
were once “Academy boys,” has served in countless ways to 
sober and deepen the character of student life in the Academy. 
During Dr. Taylor’s principalship, students of the Seminary 
assisted the teachers of the Academy in the biblical instruction 
of Sabbath morning. On the roll of one of those Bible classes 
—Rev. George N. Anthony’s—I find the following names: 
(Hon.) Robert R. Bishop (of Boston), (Pres.) Franklin Carter 
(Williams College), (Rev.) Edward P. Hammond (the revivalist), 
(Prof.) Othniel C. Marsh (Yale College), (Rev. Dr.) Alexander 
McKenzie (of Cambridge), (Prof.) Albert C. Perkins, (Ph.D.), 
lately principal of the Exeter, now of the Adelphi, Academy. 

Not to be omitted in this summary is the Abbot Academy for 
young ladies, which through more than fifty years “has given her 
graceful presence in strength and beauty to the school whose 
fame she has both shared and enhanced.” 

The prosperity of Phillips Academy has also been largely pro- 
moted by the good will, and words, and deeds of the citizens of 
Andover; who have always been conspicuously loyal to the best 
traditions and zealous for the highest welfare of their schools. 
Indeed, from those families where the school-boy has found a 
temporary home, the school has received intelligent and faithful 
codperation to a degree, it is believed, rarely experienced else- 
where. 

Out of the academic life, too, have been organized most potent 
means of culture and training: besides the “man-ennobling 
agora,” the School-meeting, there is the Philomathean Society for 
literary improvement, which celebrated its 50th anniversary in 
1875; and the Society of Inquiry for directing and promoting 
the religious life of the school, which celebrated its 50th anniver- 
sary in 1883. The work done by both these organizations has 
been of the highest excellence ; and they are deservedly proud of 
the distinction which their graduate-members have won, both at 
college and in after life. There is also Zhe Mirror, the literary 
magazine of “The Philo.,” founded in 1855, issued weekly and 
published at the end of each term; and The Phillipian, the 
weekly paper of the school, founded in 1879: the management of 
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these periodicals, entirely in the hands of the boys themselves, is, 
of course, a most valuable experience and excellent discipline. 
Then the annual spring and autumn athletic contests with our 
namesake at Exeter give an impulse and importance to out-of-door 
life which is incomparable ; and constitute a notable part of the 
training, scarcely less than that of the class-room, which is in- 
herent in, and inseparable from, the school life itself. In this 
connection I am prompted to refer to the social constituents and 
characteristics of a school like the Academy, as they are related 
to the culture which it gives. ‘To such a school, boys come from 
many remote* localities, with social creeds and customs the most 
unlike. Thus indeed has Phillips Academy always been a “ free 
public school,”—as the founders intended; its privileges have 
been available for every sect and class, not only for the sons of 
the rich who could pay for their tuition the assessed fee, but 
equally also for the poor who could pay for their instruction only 
with their priceless fidelity and industry. And nothing is more 
common than to see the rich and the poor associating together on 
grounds of absolute equality in rights and privileges and social 
fellowships, in spite of antecedents most diverse. I may properly 
add here, also, a word about the expenses of school life. The 
average annual expenditure is about $600; yet some boys spend 
$1200, without being extravagant. Several boys in each class 
earn enough by tutoring or otherwise to meet all their expenses ; 
others meet every demand and supply every need with $300 a 
year. However, had every boy who has studied at the Academy 
within the past ten years, paid the regular assessment for tuition, 
the receipts of the Treasurer during the time would have been 
$25,000 larger than they were. During this same time, also, 
needy young men have been aided from the funds of the institu- 
tion to the amount of $7,000. So that within the past decade 
alone, the Academy has furnished pecuniary aid to needy students 
to the amount of $32,000,—or a sum sufficient to endow a pro- 
fessorship. 

Concerning the details of school government, little need be or 
can be said. There have been eight principals, and, naturally, as 
many varieties of administration; yet there has prevailed but one 
type among them all. The school would allow the student the 
largest liberty consistent with sobriety and industry. It does not 


* During the past year there were in the school representatives of twenty-five 
States, besides three foreign couutries. 
VOL, VIII. 9 
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expect, therefore, to address itself to the needs of the coarser and 
also of the nobler spirits among the boys with impartial skill. 
Of course, it does not profess to be a reform school, nor wish to 
become a penal settlement. It would address itself rather, and 
chiefly, to the docile and tractable, aiming to provide for such 
students the elements of a truly liberal culture,—a culture not 
only thorough but also symmetrical. 

The first principal of Phillips Academy was Rev. Eliphalet 
Pearson, certainly the most remarkable nian ever connected with 
the school. He was the life-long and thoroughly trusted friend 
and adviser of Judge Phillips; and it was unquestionably he who 
gave the new institution its breadth and scope, and essential 
character. There seems to have been no limit to this man’s 
attainments, no end of his accomplishments; and nothing could 
withstand his restless energy and ceaseless activity. Among his 
pupils were two subsequent presidents of Harvard College,— 
Kirkland and Quincy—and also the second principal of the Exeter 
academy, Dr. Benjamin Abbott. Dr. Pearson himself left the 
Academy after eight years of service, to become the professor of 
Hebrew and Oriental languages at Cambridge. 

The second principal was Dr. Ebenezer Pemberton, in service 
seven years. Then follows Mark Newman, fourteen years in 
service; who numbered among his pupils Morse, the inventor of 
the telegraph, and Worcester, the lexicographer; and during 
whose administration there came for the first time pupils from the 
South—Bushrod and John A. Washington heading the list. An 
instructor in Latin of about this time was Adoniram Judson, 
afterwards the celebrated missionary, of whom the late Dr. With- 
ington, of Newburyport, once wrote: “the most searching 
teacher I ever knew.” 

Following Mr. Newman came Dr. John Adams; who, more 
than any of his predecessors, impressed the regular work of the 
school with a profoundly religious character. No other teacher 
seems to have had so vivid and solemn an appreciation of his 
duties, as set forth in the constitution of the Academy. Yet the 
work of none other seems to have been at times more completely 
misunderstood and depreciated. The following is from Hon. 
Josiah Quincy, in his “Figures of the Past:” “One summer’s 
day, after a session of four hours, the master dismissed the school 
in the usual form. No sooner had he done so than he added, 
‘there will now be a prayer-meeting: those who wish to lie down 
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in everlasting burning may go; the rest will stay.’ It is probable 
that a good many boys wanted to get out of doors. Two only 
had the audacity to rise and leave the room. One of those 
youngsters has since been known as an eminent Doctor of Divin- 
ity; the other was he who now relates the incident. But no 
sooner was the prayer-meeting over than Mr. Adams sought me 
out, asked pardon for the dreadful alternative he had presented, 
and burst into a flood of tears. He said with deep emotion, that 
he feared that I had committed the unpardonable sin and that he 
had been the cause. His sincerity and faith were most touching, 
and his manliness in confessing his error and asking pardon from 
his pupil makes the record of the occurrence an honor to his 
memory.” 

This incident shows how deeply and painfully in earnest Dr. 
Adams was to lay sure foundations of character as well as scholar- 
ship for every boy who came under his care. And, I am certain, 
no one has ever thought that Dr. O. W. Holmes might have 
given us more “sweetness and light” in song, story, and noble 
deed, had he escaped in boyhood the religious austerity of Dr. 
Adams's influence. On the other hand, there were begun at 
Andover in those days, born, too, of the very methods which have 
often been so unsparingly denounced, new lives in men who, 
through diligence in business as well as through fervor of spirit, 
have been worthy to “stand before kings ;” men who have been 
known and honored no less for their intellectual powers and 
splendid achievements than for their force of character. That in 
Dr. Adams’s method which may have been.a stumbling block to 
some or foolishness to others, was to many unmistakably the 
power of God.* 

Among Dr. Adams’s pupils were Prof. Charles D. Cleveland, 
Ezra Stiles Gannett, D.D., Wm. Goodell, D.D., Gen. H. K. Oliver, 
Josiah Quincy, Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., Daniel Temple, D.D., 
Pres. Alvah Woods, D.D., Wm. Adams, D.D., Horatio Green- 
ough, sculptor, Wm. Wheelwright, Samuel Williston, Pres. 
Leonard Woods, Jr., D.D., Pres. Henry Durant, Pres. Wm. A, 


* Rev. Dr. Wm. Goodell, for forty years missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. at 
Constantinople, writes of his old teacher as follows: ‘“ Everything he said and 
did, his example, bis casual remarks, his prayers, all were to me exceedingly im- 
pressive. Andover was at that time blessed with such mighty men as Professors 
Porter, Stuart, and Woods, I have often heard them preach, but their words did 
not fall upon my ear and heart with such weight as those of Mr. Adams.—Me- 
motrs, p. 27. 
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Stearns (these three college presidents having been classmates at 
the Academy), Hon. George P. Marsh, Luther Wright, first prin- 
cipal of Williston Seminary, Edmund Quincy, Bishop Mark A. 
DeW. Howe, Robert Rantoul, Theodore D. Weld, N. P. Willis, 
Prof. Horatio B. Hackett, D.D., Ray Palmer, D.D., Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Bishop Thomas Clark, Gov. W. W. Hoppin; in fact, 
one is fairly overwhelmed by the number of boys connected with 
the Academy during Dr. Adams’s principalship, who have become 
well known for their exalted personal worth and professional 
attainments as well. 

Following Dr. Adams as principal, came his pupil, Dr. Osgood 
Johnson, a man of exceedingly exact and finished scholarship, 
and of exceptional loveliness of character. Indeed, Dr. Johnson 
seems to have governed the school chiefly through the reveren- 
tial love which he inspired in his pupils; while there was, also, 
no higher incentive to excellence in studies than his appreciative, 
generous recognition. During this administration, probably, was 
introduced the classification of the scholars as seniors, middlers, 
and juniors; a fourth class not having been. formed till 1874. 
But the brilliant promise of usefulness was early blighted by ill 
health, and Dr. Johnson died after but five years of service. 

On the death of Dr. Johnson, Samuel H. Taylor, an assistant 
teacher, was chosen principal. Dr. Taylor’s term of service ex- 
ceeded that of any of his predecessors, extending from 1837 till 
1871. 

It has lately become common to disparage the work of classical 
teachers like Dr. Taylor; to stigmatize it as excessively lin- 
guistic, as inconsistent with that due appreciation of the classics 
as literature which is so desirable an element of liberal culture. 
Any one familiar with “7Zaylor’s Method of Classical Study,” 
(Boston, 1861), knows on what a plausible basis such disparage- 
ment may rest. Yet I have been recently much surprised to 
discover not only that Dr. Taylor sent, while principal of the 
Academy, six boys to Yale College who took the Valedictory; 
but also that of the twenty-one DeForest* medals awarded during 
that time, seven were obtained by students who had enjoyed his 
training. Of the 115 ‘Townsend men” who competed for these 

* The DeForest Prize Medal, of the value of $100, is awarded “to that scholar 
of the Senior Class who shall write and pronounce an English Oration in the best 
manner.” The competitors must previously have taken the Zownsend Premiums, 
five in number, awarded in the Senior Class for the best specimens of English 
composition.—- Catalogue of Yale College, p. 67. 
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medals, nineteen had been pupils of Dr. Taylor; of the thirty-four 
boards of editors of The Yale Literary Magazine, twenty had 
one or more of his pupils as editors; six of the class-orators and 
two of the class-poets of this time were graduates of the Academy 
during his principalship. 

Dr. Taylor “was not wild in his classical enthusiasm; for he 
had too much of scholarly accuracy to be wild. He was not 
coldly correct in his interpretations ; for he had too much enthu- 
siasm to be critically dull.”* Learned, self-reliant, faithful ; for 
more than thirty-three years he stood here, in influence, as in 
office, supreme. Three thousand young men came under his 
instructions ; and he died in his work, with his armor on. 

Mr. Quincy, in his “Figures of the Past” already quoted from, 
says that he was sent to Andover “to get religion.” This phrase, 
“to get religion,” doubtless indicates the habit of thought and 
expression of the last generation. But, as I believe, no words 
could suggest more grotesque perversion of the spirit and design 
of Judge Phillips in projecting the Academy; and surely noth- 
ing could tend more positively against the development of the 
religious sentiment in the hearts of young men, than a perfunc- 
tory use of the ordinary mechanism of school life and work for 
such an avowed purpose. One cannot escape the conviction, 
therefore, that Dr. Adams was an extremist in his interpretation 
of Judge Phillips’ aims; although it is embarrassing to undertake 
a criticism of one whose methods have been so grandly vindicated 
by their results. Certain it is, however, that neither Dr. Taylor 
nor his successors have thought it wise to continue the methods 
of Dr. Adams: believing that the ends aimed at by the founders, 
—to the attainment of which the administration of the Academy 
is most solemnly pledged—can be best reached by the unobtru- 
sive presence of a profound moral thoughtfulness pervading the 
whole life of the school; believing, too, that the best basis for 
the development and growth of the religious life is an intelligent 
moral sense. 

Frederic W. Tilton, M.A., came as Dr. Taylor’s successor; but 
after two years of service, to the surprise and regret of the 
Trustees, he resigned and returned to Newport, R. L, as head 
master of the Rogers High School. 

The steady enlargement and improvement of the courses of 
study and facilities for instruction during the last decade, the 
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growth of the school in the esteem and patronage of the public, 
the enthusiastic loyalty of the boys themselves, offer far plainer 
witness than the tribute of mere words, of the success and 
promise of the administration of the present principal, Rev. C. F. 
P. Bancroft, Ph.D. 

In the foregoing sketch of Phillips Academy, I have attempted 
a brief summary of those features only which are organic and 
permanent, and which have given the school its individuality ; 
features which have remained through more than a century of 
growth, vicissitude, and change undisturbed because ineradicable. 

Men may pass away, but ideas and institutions abide. 





ArticLtE Il.—ART IN EDUCATION. 


Mistakes may be honestly made in the problem of education 
but we may be sure that there is false philosophy at the bottom of 
a wrong theory of education. The philosophy whose tendency is 


to view the human mind by separate sections, as it were, or as a 
congeries of faculties, each distinct from each, and which assigns 
its own value to mental powers, giving to some undue value, 
is apt to make the so-called intellectual faculties an exclusive ob- 
ject of care, losing sight of the primary truth that the mind is 
one and indivisible; that it acts as a whole and in every act all its 
energies enter some more and some less; that there is a vital in- 
terplay of functions in mental acts, intellect in feeling and feeling 
in intellect—the rational nature resting on the moral and the 
moral moved to activity and choice by the sensibilities and imagina- 
tion—so that however convenient this metaphysical classification 
of the mind’s faculties may be for the analysis and study of philo- 
sophical concepts, you cannot erect such distinctions in the inner 
spiritual substance of the mind, and to do this leads to grave mis- 
takes ; for you cannot really say that one part of the mind is of more 
value than another and that any part of the mind can be ignored, 
or affirm that it does not belong to mind as mind and therefcre 
deserves no special attention—this view, which gives supreme 
consideration to what are conceived to be the purely intellec- 
tual powers, has been, as a general rule, the educational theory 
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of our schools and colleges, to the great detriment of the 
moral and esthetic nature, and also to the intellectual itself, for 
the intellectual powers suffer loss by being rudely separated from 
their organic relations to those other parts of the rich spiritual 
being of man no less important and in one sense no less 
intellectual, and which, indeed, come nearer to the mind’s divine 
image, and its essential life and excellence. Shall we go on 
training the mind upon this narrow theory? Shall we forget 
that the soul is one and divine in every part? Shall we continue 
to educate the surface, leaving the depths untilled? If education 
is to have breadth and completeness, that side of the mind repre- 
senting both the intellectual and moral where lie the springs of 
feeling for the true, the beautiful, and the good, where are the actu- 
ally productive powers for the attainment of highest truth as well 
as for achievement in art, and in which so much of the power and 
glory the soul dwell—is not to be neglected. A truly philosoph- 
ical as well as practical education cannot be measured by the 
knowledge of books—that is a small! part of it. The mind is to 
be developed—its perceptive as well as reflective powers are to 
be educated, the creative faculty which especially lies in the 
imagination, as well as the critical, to be cultivated; and one of the 
chief works of that inspiring thinker, Ralph Waldo Emerson, was, 
in my judgment, to develope the place and power of the imagina- 
tion, and its intuitions in literature, art, and philosophy. The 
esthetic nature should be so generously nurtured that life shall not 
be, even forthose not blessed with wealth, a mere hand-to-hand fight 
for existence, but the beauty of the world shall be opened to view, 
and the powerful secrets and riches of nature in and about us reveal- 
ed. Man should learn his place in nature and how to use its forces 
with skill. ‘One main portion of education,” says J. H. New- 
man, “of the labors both of school and university, is to remove the 
original dimness of the mind’s eye; to strengthen and perfect its 
vision ; to enable it to look out into the world right forward 
steadily and truly; to give the mind clearness, accuracy, precis- 
ion, to enable it to use words aright, to understand what it says, 
to conceive justly what it thinks about, to abstract, compare, and 
reason correctly.” Now there are few things better fitted to pro- 
duce this mental clearness and skill than the study of Art accom- 
panied with practice, especially of Greek art, with its clear appeal 
to the reason of things, and its foundation of principles laid deep 
in nature ; and I would enter a plea for the serious study of art 
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in education. Art should be taught in our schools and colleges in 
as thorough-going a way as mathematics. At present I would how- 
ever only look, very briefly, at but one of the familiar practical 
aspects of the theme, making as a suggestion which none, I pre- 
sume, will deny, that the study of Art educates taste. 

The relation of art to taste, is the simplest view we can take of 
the subject, and is all that some know or think of the uses of art 
in education, but which, though on the lowest plane, is not with- 
out importance. Taste is an object if not the end of education. 
Aristotle said that “ youth should be taught to acquire a correct 
knowledge and judgment in matters of artistic taste.” Man, if 
not evil, is by nature barbarian ; and one who claims to be an edu- 
cated man with a college diploma in his pocket and who is still a 
barbarian in his tastes, has failed in one legitimate object of edu- 
cation, which is to drive the brute out of him and humanize him, 
Merely to give a man knowledge is but to tatoo him and sharpen 
his war-axe. He may be a good mathematician, logician, a criti- 
cal scholar and keen scientist, if he remain a boor, unpenetrated 
by the spirit of truth, without mental ennoblement or sense of 
the laws of honorable conduct, and of the refinements and glories 
of the mind in literature and art—a Philistine in the camp of the 
children of light—he is below, in point of real culture, many a 
backwoodsman who has come in contact with nature’s greatness, 
and learned something of its largeness and gentleness. He is 
intellectually veneered and not subdued through and through, 
gentled, permeated by the refining spirit of true soul-culture that 
makes over the whole being, taking out of it the crudeness of a 
lumpish barbarism, and restoring to it the properties of a broad, 
genial, and genuine humanity. 

The difficulty in the matter of taste in education is, that it is not 
regarded as an essential element of education, and is left vague 
and undetermined. There are usually in every community some 
who are reputed to be persons of taste, having arrived at this 
reputation by occult and mysterious ways no one knows exactly 
how, and who are commonly referred to as critics in matters 
of art, manners and education ; they are men of taste, it is said— 
an indefinite term; whereas Taste is a science ; it has its own 
exact laws and principles, which must be learned by study and 
practice, by observation and comparison. What is taste? What- 
ever it is or is not it isa mental act. It may be defined to be, 
subjectively, the susceptibility of the mind to the fit and beautiful, 
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and, objectively, the mind’s intuitive recognition, or determining 
choice of the fit and beautiful in preference of its opposite. Taste 
refers to the innate sense of beauty. Beauty of object whether 
in the idea or in the concrete appeals to this mental susceptibility 
to the beautiful, as right appeals to the moral sense. The esthetic 
sense does not stand alone. It is affected by other qualities. Into 
this internal power of the mind to recognize beauty and its delight 
in it, seen in every man from artist to savage—though the purely 
artistic capacity is seen more rarely—the keenest perceptive and 
reasoning powers, the imagination, the will and the moral sense, 
enter as related powers, modifying and regulating esthetic percep- 
tions and bringing them, as thus trained and regulated, nearer the 
true standards of taste. Taste is the constitutional susceptibility 
of the mind from which the imagination forms its particular con- 
ceptions of beauty, of which the reason, or the intellectual power, 
determines the truth and just limitations. 

Hence the need of educating the mind in the principles of 
taste, that are as clearly defined as those of science or virtue. 
Art leads to this study of the principles of beauty, in nature 
and the mind, and erects the right measures of the science of 
taste, that are ever progressing and reaching toward the ideal 
and perfect. The recognition of the need of specifically training 
the esthetic judgment to give to mind what Matthew Arnold calls 
its “symmetry,” is beginning to be felt more and more in higher 
education, in fact in all education. Broader views are happily 
prevailing. The establishment of schools of art in connection 
with our colleges, in which Yale has taken the lead in point of 
time in our country, and even of the universities of England, 
shows the advance of ideas, the value of which is perceived by 
the more thoughtful among the people. It is not a solitary 
instance where a business man recently sent his son to Yale in 
preference to some other college, simply because there was a 
school of art at this college, where he hoped that the son’s mind 
would be opened to the higher worth and glory of the things he 
studied, and be purified of the grossness of a mere materialistic 
civilization, of the worship of money. He wished him to come 
out of college on a higher moral plane, a gentleman and a scholar 
with refined tastes, for “ honor nourishes all the virtues and all the 
arts.” He had been disappointed with college results, thinking, 
good simple man, that manners and manliness were compatible 
qualities, springing from the same root of real nobility of char- 
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acter. He had perhaps noticed with wonder how little good 
taste there is sometimes among educated men and what un- 
polished and ridiculous people they are. Their knowledge has not 
been turned into life nor their thought into expression. They are 
grubs with no wings moulted to fly into the sky and sunshine. 
The painter Masaccio’s name meant “lout,” but he at least knew 
something about painting, as the wonderful frescoed walls of the 
church del Carmine at Florence, testify. But you enter a house 
and among evidences of scholarly intelligence showing that its 
owner is a university-bred man, you see hanging on the walls 
paintings on a par with the most wretched chromos—catch-penny 
spawnings of fourth-rate city auction sales. How incongruous 
this! Pictures, I know, depend a good deal upon a man’s pecun- 
iary means—he would have good pictures and beautiful things if 
he could afford them—but vastly more upon his taste. I grant 
also that taste for art has to be cultivated, that it is not at once 
perfected, but passes through different stages of development— 
this has always been the history of the individual and the nation 
—but still a man may be taught tc know what a good picture is. 
A cultivated person should be able ‘to judge with some correct- 
ness of the qualities of a picture, a building, or a statue. Michael 
Angelo, it is said, carried the compasses in his eyes: and, in an 
inferior degree, the educated mind should possess these instinctive 
measures of accurate esthetic judgment and knowledge. The 
principles which govern taste in art are arbitrary, colored though 
they be by individual genius and temperament, and they must be 
studied like anything else to be known. A picture, if it be a true 
work of art, even if it awake the poetic sense, has a foundation 
for such effect, and is a subject of criticism, and comes under 
the immutable laws of beauty and good taste. Many things 
enter into a picture some as subtle and delicate as light, but 
in no department of art is there such exact scientific knowledge 
demanded as in painting. To understand a picture, much more to 
criticise it, one should know about forms and properties of matter, 
sky and air, color and light. He should study the laws which 
govern the distribution of light and shade; the principles and har- 
monies of color; distance and perspective; anatomy; the great art 
of composition by which alone the effectiveness and beauty of group- 
ing are preserved; and, above all, the laws of expression, in which 
the soul’s emotions are portrayed and to which they make their ap- 
peal. He should understand drawing, which is the basis of paint- 
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ing. The academic student who has studied drawing as a practical 
science and mastered the numberless varieties of expression in the 
human figure by copying antique casts and the living form (the 
object of all drawing) in the art school, is he not better able to 
judge at a glance of the correctness or incorrectness of the drawing 
of a picture? Drawing has been called the surest means of cultiva- 
ting taste, for it brings the severe exercise of eye and hand to aid 
the mind, and fixes the mind upon right standards of taste in the 
antique and in all art and nature. 

But we would not view this iatter of taste in an extravagant 
light, or out of its just relations and limitations, Other qualities are 
of more importance—manhood generally. Honesty is better 
than taste, for a swindler may have exquisite taste in some things, 
though, in a truer sense, righteousness is always good taste. An 
act of charity, of self-sacrifice, is infinitely more beautiful than a 
earving of Praxiteles, which was worth a city’s ransom ; but geod 
and scholarly men commit an error when they rate taste as hav- 
ing no value either moral or otherwise, for taste has its revenges. 
One of these despisers of Art, perhaps, builds a house, and spends 
a good deal of his hard-earned money on it, and the house is 
hideous. It is a barn. It has neither dignity nor convenience. 
He writes a book, and crowded as it is with ideas and erudition, it 
is devoid of artistic form, a lumber-house of material confused 
and ill-arranged, in which the laborious processes of thought are 
awkwardly displayed, and the choice results of thinking entirely 
lost. The gold of taste eliminated, it is lead. He mounts the 
lecturer’s platform, or the pulpit itself, and a total lack of artistic 
sense is painfully apparent in the dry mechanical treatment of 
living truth, in uncouth word and phrase, in cramped inverted 
style, in occasional coarseness and a rank luxuriance of imagery, 
for nothing, Goethe says, is so terrible in style as an undisci- 
plined imagination—in inapposite thought falling dead on the 
audience, and, above all, in the want of clear method and point, 
so that the most profound thought and the most spiritual wisdom 
bear no lesson or fruitage for the famished mind. I do not 
mean by this that homely force of thought or word should be a 
whit weakened, but that it should be made stronger, more pol- 
ished and fit. A little taste, like a little faith, would save it. 
And taste is not always a little thing, but has a moral reach and 
significance, even as it is said that a blunder is worse than a crime, 
though I do not like the saying. But all of us, in infelicitous 
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moments, have discovered to our cost that taste is not quite a 
trivial matter. It may make or mar a man’s fortune; cause or 
prevent a charitable gift; make or spoil a good speech; clinch 
or lose a friend; build up or destroy a literary or oratorical repu- 
tation; secure a bargain or a wife; when joined to rare intellec- 
tual gifts as in the case of our late minister to England, Mr. 
Lowell, bring a proud nation to one’s feet; bind a Swinburne 
and Walt Whitman to earth or raise a Longfellow to heaven; 
and even be needed in making a true translation of Holy Writ. 

Among the old Greeks there was a real love of art, and even 
the common people, on some festal day, as they walked up the 
wide steps that led to the Propylea at Athens, doubtless thor- 
oughly appreciated those graceful bas-reliefs cut on the frieze of 
the little temple of Nike Apteros, as well as the architectural per- 
fections of the great temple above—they could make just criti- 
cisms upon Phidias himself even as they could hiss a mispro- 
nunciation in a play of Sophocles—and, in like manner, the 
people of Florence undoubtedly understood and heartily enjoyed 
the lovely gates of the Baptistery of San Giovanni—these things 
appealed to the sense and love of beauty in their own hearts— 
and so it is that it is necessary for the taste of the people to be 
somewhat cultivated and raised into sympathy with the beautiful, 
if we may look for true works of art, for good taste to be shown 
in public buildings and monuments, in houses, parks, and gardens, 
in social manners and observances, since the supply is equal to 
the demand. But a volume could be written on the special art- 
education of the Greek people. Loving beauty as they instinc- 
tively did as a race, they were trained in the principles of Art in 
the gymnasia under the class of “ muses,” including music, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, rhythmical dancing, rhetoric, and 
poetry. Their great artists sprang from the class of the active- 
minded laboring people. 

Artistic.tastes and sentiments must, therefore, have some culti- 
vation, or have made some progress in the community, through 
the aceurate artistic instruction of the people in the schools, if we 
are to expect the prevalence of good taste in its outward expres- 
sions, since taste is a subtle, quick, pervasive thing bewraying 
itself like the ointment of the right hand, and showing itself in- 
evitably in all popular character, speech, opinion, and work. 
The style of conversation that prevails among vulgar people— 
seasoned with bad grammar and slang terms—sometimes aped 
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by educated persons who ought to know better—is a reflection of 
the inner man of the heart. The style of amusements, of music 
and drama that the people like, they will be sure to have. A 
low sensationalism, irreverence, and indecency, misnamed wit, 
and a loose style of writing, will characterize public journalism 
where the people crave this sort of matutinal stimulation. 
Personalities will be preferred to substantial ideas and solid facts. 
The pictures and works, falsely so-called of art, which have a de- 
cidedly immoral tendency, are the direct result of the corrupt 
popular taste. The market is supplied with what is called for. 
Where there is no estimation of true Art as yet, and where there 
is no proper soil for it to grow in, we may expect monstrous and 
grotesque growths, mushrooms and toadstools. We may expect 
it in our houses and church architecture. We may expect it in 
our speech, looks and clothes. We may expect it in our music and 
religious worship. We may expect it in our public monuments. 

The old Greeks made public buildings, and monuments, not 
from a motive of display or of gain, but they were incited by 
the unselfish love of beauty which they delighted in, and therefore 
they built nobly and for eternity. The beauty itself with them 
was the highest utility. The works they wrought even the least 
things—every fragile vase and cup—remain after so many ages 
models of pure taste. The goblets of gold have been lost or melted, 
but the little fretted Greek urn we keep among our immortal 
treasures. 

‘*O Attic shape ! fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed ; 
Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity : Cold Pastoral ! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’—that is all 
Ye know on earth and all ye need to know.” 

Art, then, in a word, cannot be expected to make much real 
advance in a community where it is not as yet intelligently and 
genially nourished, where it is not made a specific element in 
the education of the people, where no just standards are formed. 
But we should not be discouraged and we should wait and strive 
for a better state of things, and it will in time with other good 
things in education and life, be brought about. 
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I have only touched upon one of the advantages of Art in 
education—the most patent, that of taste—there are many much 
more vital relations entering into the more profound philosophy of 
education. There are also more practical relations entering into 
everyday life and the professions. The question of what actually 
constitute even the laws of taste, and that are to be made the 
subject of scientific education in our schools and colleges under 
the department, specifically, of Art, I cannot now treat of, though 
it would open a wide field of discussion. They are, in a word, 
those principles of Beauty—of order, time, form, proportion, 
truth, love, harmony and moral correspondence—upon which the 
world of nature is created and whose perfect types are in the 


mind. 





Articte IIL—A REMINISCENCE OF TUTOR WILLIAM 
A. HUTCHISON. 


A BRIEF notice in a newspaper is the only record I have seen 
of Mr. William A. Hutchison, the principal of the Norwich Acad- 
emy, who died in March last. His life and work were worthy, I 
am sure, of a portraiture such as I hope may be made by some 
competent hand. I have only a personal reminiscence to give of 
him, as one of the best teachers I ever knew. He was a tutor in 
Yale when I was a student there, and gave instruction to the 
Class of 1864, as Sophomores, for two terms in the orations of 
Demosthenes and for another term in Mathematics. 

He was a man of energetic personality, vital to his finger tips. 
He so threw his vitality into his teaching that he kept all his 
pupils, at least during the recitation hour, up to a fair level of 
mental activity. And what a task that was! I have tried it 
since—and the effort necessary to overcome the inertia of thirty 
or forty college students, good scholars and poor ones lumped 
together as was then the fashion, most of them regarding study 
only as a matter of compulsion,—the effort to keep them wide 
awake and attentive for an hour together was as heavy a draft 
on one’s powers as I ever encountered. 

There seem to be two ways of successful teaching; the one 
being to lead, the other to drive. The teacher may awaken inter- 
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est and enthusiasm in the subject, or he may by a sort of interior 
compulsion, by the impact of his own energetic mind and will, 
rouse his pupils into temporary activity. However preferable the 
former method may be as an ideal, it was extremely difficult, 
under such conditions as I have referred to, and in a classical and 
mathematical curriculum. Most of the instructors in my day 
hardly attempted it. In truth most of them did little in the way 
either of leading or of driving,—of interesting or of energizing. 
What they did was principally to conduct an examination as to what 
the pupils had learned from the book. That was their appointed 
task, and that was about as much as could be expected from an 
average instructor. Given an hour’s time in which to question 
fifteen or twenty students, estimate their knowledge of the lesson, 
and make a record of it,—and how much opportunity or strength 
can the ordinary teacher find for anything more ? 

But Mr. Hutchison did a great deal more. He united both ele- 
ments of positive power,—he led and he drove. He roused an 
enthusiasm for what we were studying, and at the same time gave 
us the sense that we must do our best or woe betide! He made 
Demosthenes and Philip, and the brilliant, self-indulgent Athe- 
nians, real and living to us. Those orations under his handling 
were something besides an intricate combination of aorists and sub- 
junctives, genitives subjective and genitives objective, which 
we were to untangle,—they were eloquence and patriotism, they 
were outbursts of a flaming heart, tempered by consummate judg- 
ment and self-control. But he led us to that perception through 
no easy road,—it was per angusta ad augusta,—we must march 
through that terrible Jordan of subjunctives and optatives before 
we reached the fields of living green. And any young gentleman 
who might remain supremely indifferent to Athens and Macedon, 
and seek his literary entertainment solely in Fantine and Jean 
Valjean,—for Les Miserables was about that time the rage 
among us,—any individual so disposed might not hope to slip 
unnoticed and shirking through ‘‘Old Hutch’s” recitation hour. 
In his tongue and eye there was a whip and spur which there 
was no escaping. He never scolded, but there was a rousing 
energy in his manner that fired the sensitive, and forced the dull- 
ard to mend his stumbling pace. 

How well I remember him as he sat at his desk; a swarthy, 
middle-aged man—or so he seemed to me—with a full black 
beard; an intent face; speech deep-toned, rapid, forceful. On 
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the benches before him there was no lolling or dawdling. As he 
called up a student to recite, he pronounced his name with a sort 
of explosive energy, preceded often by a slight vigorous clearing 
of the throat ; ‘‘ Ahem—Jonzs!” Jones would rise to his feet as 
if a pin was thrust into him. ‘You may translate:”—then a 
rapid catechising ;—if the blunders were bad, “ That’ll do, Sir ”— 
“Sir!” and Smith in turn faced the ordeal as best he might. 
Interspersed with these questionings was a rapid stream of infor- 
mation and comment on the subject-matter in hand. “See 
how he puts it!” was his frequent exclamation at the address 
with which the orator wings his shafts. The specific facts of his- 
tery he gave us might soon escape our memories, but the broad 
impression of a living Athens and Macedon remained. 

In Mathematics he had less opportunity. I think the subject 
was not so congenial to him; while as for inspiring a very lively 
interest in that science, it would have required for most of 
his pupils more than the tongues of men and angels. But 
his thoroughness and energy made him still an exceptionally 
fine teacher. I remember a certain set of corollaries, in which a 
process parallel to the preceding demonstration was briefly indi- 
cated,—somewhat in this fashion: “ And, as it has been proved 
that Humpty Dumpty is equal to Abracadabra, so it may be proved 
that Triptolemus is equal to Azimuth.” With the literal repeti- 
tion of this statement most of us were fain to be content. But 
the inexorable question never failed : ** How may it be proved that 
Triptolemus is equal to Azimuth?” An ellipsis in demonstration 
found no tolerance in his eyes. He. made us grip fast whatever 
we touched at all. 

I scarcely met him except in the recitation-room, but, knowing 
him there for an altogether exceptional teacher, I felt also the sug- 
gestions of a fine and strong personality in other respects. It is 
said that he was highly successful in the Norwich Academy. It 
seems to me that he might have ably filled a more conspicuous 
place, and that at the head of one of our great preparatory schools 
he might have done a work such as few men achieve. I have 
heard it said, too, that there was in him a strong vein of tender- 
ness, and that such boys as he occasionally took into his family 
became warmly attached to him. It is a regret to me that we 
who studied under him at Yale knew him only as a class-room 
instructor. The barrier forbidding frequent and familiar inter- 
course between instructors and pupils was then, and I suspect is 
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still, and at other colleges equally with Yale, as strong as it is 
subtle. I have known it to prove practically impossible, to in- 
structors who had apparently every personal qualification, includ- 
ing the strong desire, for easy and intimate intercourse with their 
pupils. Occasional and partial exceptions there are of course, 
but as to the general rule I think there will be little disagreement 
among college men. The causes which create the barrier I shall 
not attempt to analyze, but its existence seems to me a flaw in our 
educational system, greater than most of the real or alleged 
faults as to which change is agitated. The best means of educa- 
tion is the contact of one personality with another. Its secret is 
in the saying of Ruskin: “ The true strength of every human soul 
is to be dependent on as many nobler as it can discern, and to be 
depended on by as many inferior as it can reach.” What is so 
desirable for the young and plastic nature as free, habitual con- 
tact with a larger intelligence, a more disciplined character? Is 
it not a very meager education which practically limits the con- 
tact of teacher and pupil to a brief conference in some branch of 
book-learning ? An improvement here is not be brought about 
by a vote of faculty or alumni; it must be reached slowly; but 
surely it is a great desideratum. Our schools give far too 
little room for personal influence, but they give more of it than 
our colleges. Such thoughts come to me along with the wish 
that I with my classmates might have felt the impact of Mr. 
Hutchison’s mind and character at other points than those afforded 
by Greek and Mathematics. That very imperfect knowledge is the 
only basis for this slight tribute. I trust that some one may give 
an adequate account of what he was and what he did. His life 
must needs have borne rich and various fruit. 

ERRATUM: Page 594. In title, for Tutor WimLiam A. HUTCHISON 
read Tutor WILLIAM HUTCHISON. 





Articte [IV.—THE CORPORATION OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Tue publication of Professor Dexter’s very accurate and inter- 
esting volume on the early history of Yale College furnishes an 
occasion for a few remarks on the end which its founders had in 
view, and the means adopted by them for securing it. At the 
beginning of that venerable document, the original charter of 
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1701, the motive in founding the institution is declared to be “a 
sincere regard to, and zeal for, upholding and propagating the 
Christian Protestant Religion by a succession of learned and 
orthodox men.” For this end the ten Congregational ministers 
were empowered to establish a “ Collegiate School for the instruc- 
tion of youth in the arts and sciences” an order to fit them “ for 
public employment both in church and civil state.” The grand, 
comprehensiveend was areligious one. A guaranty that this end 
would be kept in view was contained in the sacred profession of 
the Trustees and of their legal successors. They were to be min- 
isters of the Gospel. The religious and Christian spirit that was 
to preside in the college and prevail in the conduct of its affairs, 
has again and again, in one form or another, been declared by the 
Trustees to be an inviolable feature in its constitution. On account 
of grants by the State Legislature, the board of trustees was en- 
larged in 1792 by admitting eight ex officio civilians, the Govern- 
or and Lieutenant-Governor, and the six senior Senators. In tak- 
ing this step a preponderance of the clerical trustees in number, 
to say nothing of the advantage derived from the fixed tenure of 
their office, was preserved. Moreover, vacancies in their own 
number they were themselves to fill by their separate action. 
Thus the great end of upholding the religious design of the col- 
lege was recognized and maintained. In 1871, by an amend- 
ment of the charter, there were substituted for the six State Sena- 
tors the same number of persons to be chosen for short terms by 
the graduates. The numerical strength, and the powers and 
privileges, of the clerical body, the successors of the original 
trustees, were not in the least diminished by this change. 

Various legal theories have been occasionally broached concern- 
ing the constitution of the college. Sometimes it has been said 
that the colonial legislature had no right to create corporations. 
Inasmuch as they actually exercised that right, and, in virtue of 
that exercise, the college was created, and lived for the greater 
part of a century, it is rather late in the day to raise the question 
whether our fathers were guilty of a usurpation. Sometimes it 
has been said that the new or amended charter of 1745 wholly 
abrogated the old charter and swept away the safeguard provided 
in the establishment of the clerical body. No one who knows 
much of Thomas Clap, Thomas Fitch, and their associates, will 
venture to say that they so understood their own proceeding at 
that time. They would have cut off their right hands before they 
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would have flung away—and that without anybody asking it— 
the legal provision which placed the guardianship of the college 
in the hands of the clerical body. To any person familiar with 
the state of religious opinion and feeling in Connecticut at that 
moment, the supposition that they would have made such a sur- 
render, is absurd and preposterous. Now those men who framed 
the new or amended Charter of 1745 were skilled in law. Their 
opinion on the legal point—the opinion which they must be as- 
sumed to have held—it would require a great weight of authority 
to set aside. On this view of the charter of 1745, the practice of 
the College for one hundred and forty years has been based. This 
view is implied in the Act of 1792, which provided that the per- 
manent trustees should always fill their own vacancies. This 
long usage and implied understanding of the charter, settles the 
legal meaning of it, if usage can settle anything in such a matter.* 
It is certain that on this understanding of the fundamental law, 
the College has been built up. The funds that have made it 
what it now is, have been given on the assumption that its consti- 
tution was irrevocably established, and established in a way pe- 
culiarly adapted to secure the control of a religious and Christian 
influence in its management. Apart from all points of law, the 
intention of the framers of the charters, of the founders and 
builders of Yale College, is beyond all reasonable question. 

Of the way in which the Trustees have fulfilled the duties of 
their office, Yale College, in the past and present, is an eloquent 
witness. Every dollar that was ever put into the treasury is there 
now. The Trustees have never been a meddiesome or dictatorial 
body. They have aimed to make wise appointments, and then to 
leave a large amount of freedom and, with it, responsibility, in the 
hands of the Professors. The men of the last generation, Day, 
Kingsley, Silliman, and the others who are younger, put their 
lives into their work. They felt that they were not mere hired 
laborers, subject to the perpetual interference of overseers. The 
College was theirs; its advancement, its honor and fame, were to 
them a subject of anxious concern. To promote its interests, no 
exertion and no self-sacrifice were thought to be too great. It 
may be said with truth that much of the same spirit has continued 
in later times. The Trustees have been equally wise, certainly in 
modern days, in reference to religion and religious questions. 


* On this whole subject, see the able and instructive articles of Mr. William 
Bliss, in the New Englander for May, 1882, and May and July, 1884, 
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Worship is conducted on the Lord’s Day according to the usages 
of the Congregational body, but students of other denominations, 
if they choose, attend the churches which they or their parents 
may prefer. There is no inquisitorial scrutiny into the opinions 
of Professors and other teachers, at the same time that the obli- 
gation is felt to guard the students from irreverent or infidel 
teaching. It is Christianity, not the dogmas characteristic of 
any single sect, which the Trustees of the College are anxious to 
maiutain. Itis their steady aim to blend an evangelical with a 
catholic temper. The last charge that can be laid at their door is 
that of being actuated by sectarian zeal. In short, the Trustees 
act as the representatives of the common faith of the Christian 
Church. 

In the change by which six of the trustees are chosen by the 
graduates, it was as far as possible from the design of President 
Woolsey, who favored that change, to lessen the power or in- 
fluence of the permanent members of the body. The civiiians had 
not been regular in their attendance, and were not usually very 
valuable members of the board. The elected members, the same 
in number, simply took their place. The motive of the change 
was not any imagined incompetence of the clerical members, but 
simply the unsatisfactory service done by the civilians. Whether 
the change in the charter here referred to was wise or not, is a 
question that we here leave unanswered. The results of it must 
furnish the answer. But there are several things on which we do 
desire to express an opinion. In the first place, it is a perfectly 
groundless assumption that because a man graduates at a college 
he has a moral right to take part in governing it. A graduate 
receives the benefit of the endowments made by founders and a 
long line of benefactors. His tuition is about two-thirds of the 
cost of his instruction. Even if he paid the full cost, it would not 
give him the shadow of a right to control the college or to elect 
its responsible guardians. In saying this, we do not mean to 
imply that the good-will of graduates is not to be prized, or that 
the value of their loyal friendship is to be lost sight of, or that 
their opinions are not deserving of consideration. Secondly, there 
is something strange and anomalous in having trustees elected by 
graduates, a portion of whom are at the same time trustees, pro- 
fessors or presidents of other colleges, or, if not standing in this 
official relation, still zealously devoted to their interests. If not 
thus wedded to other and, possibly, rival institutions, they may 
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be wholly indifferent to the welfare of the college over which they 
are to exercise a degree of control. Thirdly, it is impossible for 
graduates, scattered over the country as they are, to know the 
candidates for the vacant places in the board of trustees, and 
hence impossible to judge of their fitness. The best men for the 
office will, not unlikely, be persons whose names are not widely 
known. The situation of affairs in the college at any particular 
time cannot be well appreciated by the graduates as a body, 
especially by those living at a distance. Fourthly, one evil of 
this method of appointment is the eiectioneering, the struggle of 
factions, ete., to which it gives rise. To carry the machinery of 
politics, with the strife of aspirants, and the intrigues of partisans, 
into the academic sphere, furnishes an unedifying spectacle. 
Where is the guaranty that the suitable man will be chosen ? 
How shall the graduates who have, perhaps, no light beyond the 
circulars of the candidates, or of the fuglemen who undertake 
their cause, decide who is fit, and who is not fit, to be chosen? It 
may be added here that mischiefs arise from the natural, but not 
always wise, disposition to copy what is done by Harvard College. 
The system of electing the Overseers by the graduates was intro- 
duced there. But Harvard College is governed mainly by the 
Corporation, another and a small, self-perpetuating body. The 
Board of Overseers at Harvard have no power to originate meas- 
ures of any importance. We doubt if one out of ten of those who 
have been clamorous for changes at Yale were even aware of these 
facts. Moreover, a great number of the Harvard graduates live 
in the immediate vicinity of that college, and have the means of 
keeping up an intimate acquaintance with its condition. 

We do not think that the system of electing trustees by popu- 
lar vote of graduates is likely to be carried any further at Yale. 
The stability of the Corporation is of itself too indispensable to be 
thrown away by the adoption of a method so loose, and so uncer- 
tain in its results. But there are other obstacles in the way. 
The preponderance of the permanent portion of the board, as 
provided in the constitution, besides being most useful to the In- 
stitution, cannot be subverted without a revolution which would 
involve an unrighteous overthrow of a trust. As we have said, 
no change of this sort was in the mind of President Woolsey, 
without whose sanction the scheme of electing trustees by the 
graduates would not have had the faintest chance of being 
adopted. We are not authorized to speak for him ; but we deem 
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it safe to say, as we have said above of President Clap, that he 
would cut off his right hand sooner than give aid or countenance 
to any measure abridging the relative power and influence of the 
clerical portion of the trustees. It is tolerably safe to predict 
that the constitution of the College in this particular will not be 
disturbed. It cannot be disturbed without the consent of at 
least a part of the clerical members themselves. To approach 
them with such a proposal to commit harri-karri would be a piece 
of effrontery which has few precedents in the history of Colleges. 
For them weakly to fall in with such a proposal would be to 
bring on themselves, with no prospect of advantage, the guilt and 
infamy that flow from a scandalous breach of trust. It is there- 
fore, to be expected, that such an overture, if it were ever made, 
would be instantaneously rejected. It is to be expected that out of 
the nearly four hundred Congregational Ministers of Connecticut, 
who are men of education and character, competent successors will 
continue to be found to the persons who, for nearly two hundred 
years, have discharged this great trust with exemplary fidelity 
and with a degree of success of which all connected with Yale 
College have reason to be proud. 

What is wanted at Yale is the preservation of the old policy, 
according to which the management is praetically left in a large 
measure to the Faculties, who have mainly procured its funds, 
know its condition and wants, give their lives to its service, and 
whose efficiency depends on that self-respect and devotion to the 
College which they cannot be expected to continue to feel in the 
same degree as heretofore, unless the Corporation confines itself 
to that reserved and prudent supervision with which in past times 
it has been content. The Corporation is well enough as it is. 
Nothing is worse for a government or a community than constitu- 
tion-tinkering. 

A College is not helped by revolutionary schemes. Its bene- 
factors have not been near who have been anxious for radical 
changes in the governing body. As long as Yale College is 
faithful to its Constitution and to the purpose of its founders, it 
will continue to prosper, as it has prospered during the last two 


centuries. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


ScuaFr’s History oF THE Curist1An Cuurcu.*—-Dr. Schaff, now 
a veteran author in his favorite department of study opens his 
fourth volume with a pleasant letter of dedication, addressed to 
his colleague and old friend Dr. Prentiss. In this letter he avows 
that he has not been “ disappointed in America.” We may add 
that America has no reason to feel disappointment or regret that he 
decided to pitch his tent among us. His labors have been as 
useful as they have been diligent and he has carried into them all: 
a very kindly and catholic spirit. The present volume covers a 
period of nearly five hundred years. It deals with the phenomena 
of the early Medieval Church, from Gregory I. to Gregory VIL, 
the conversion of the northern nations, Mohammedanism, the 
Papal Hierarchy and the Holy Roman Empire, the relations of the 
Eastern and Western Churches, Monasticism and the condition of 
learning are among the special topics. The sections are preceded 
by a very useful bibliography. The style of the narrative is 


clear and pleasant. The volume as a whole is quite worthy to fill 
its place in the interesting series. 


The contents of the Macazinr or Arr for July are : “ George 
Frederick Handel” (the “Chandos Portrait”), painted by Sir 
James Thornhill, Frontispiece—Handel and his Portraits, by 
R, A. M. Stevenson, with four illustrations—Poems and Pictures: 
“The Buried Mother,” by Alice Meynell and W. J. Hennessy.—The 
Romance of Art : The Cupola of Florence, by F. Mabel Robin- 
son.—The Dart : Galmpton to Totnes, by J. Arthur Blaikie, with 
five illustrations.—“ The burial of Atala,” from the picture by 
Gustave Courtois.—Drawing in Elementary Schools, by Harry V. 
Barnett.—A Painter of Children, by Helen Zimmern, with five 
illustrations.—Female Head Gear: Medieval. By Richard 
Heath, with sixteen illustrations.—“ A Concert in Old Egypt,” 
from the picture by A. Calbet.-- Cinque-Cento Picture Windows. 
by Lewis F. Day, with three illustrations—Current Art. I. With 
three illustrations.—The Chronicle of Art.—An American Coun. 
try House.—II. American Art Notes.—Price $3.50 per annum; 


* History of the Christian Church. By Puiip Scuarr. Volume IV., Medieval 
Christianity. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 
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single numbers 35 cents. Cassell & Co., limited, 739 and 741 
Broadway, New York. 


Tue Arr Amateur for June contains designs for a mirror 
frame (tulips), a dessert plate (myrtle), wood carving (swamp 
rose), four doilies, and a fireplace facing of seventeen tiles (nas- 
turtiums), besides two groups of jolly little girls for the decoration 
ofa hanging letter rack. The frontispiece is a drawing ofa re- 
markable Italian Renaissance cabinet, brought to this country by 
General Meade, Minister to Spaiy. A striking feature is the 
admirable charcoal drawing of “La Belle Poulard,” the famous 
hostess of the inn at Mont St. Michel, a celebrated haunt of 
artists in France. The Prize Fund Exhibition is reviewed at 
length, with illustrations of the principal pictures. There are 
valuable practical articles on amateur photography, scene paint- 
ing, charcoal drawing, wall decoration and frame embroidery, and 
the usual editorial, dramatic, literary and correspondence depart- 
ments are ably sustained. Price 35 cents. Montague Marks, 
Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 





